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REPORT FROM PALESTINE 
LESTER J. KUYPER 


A rapture would come over any Christian, I suppose, as he views Pales- 
tine from his seat in a plane which is about to land in the Holy Land. So 
it was with me as in mid-September I looked out of my plane and saw the 
rugged hills beneath me, the Dead Sea, with the River Jordan worming 
its way into the Sea and a landing strip with an airport at the end of it. 
Two hours before I had left Beirut, Lebanon, where the U.N. and U.S. 
Army were maintaining the peace and where the temperature was uncom- 
fortably hot. Here in Jerusalem, however, at noon it was comfortable, 
which can be accounted for in that the Holy City is 2,600 feet above sea 
level. 

The taxi of Air Liban brought me to the gate of the American School 
of Oriental Research where I was to spend the next six months. This 
school was organized in 1900 by American biblical scholars for the pur- 
pose as given in the charter: 

To promote the study and teaching and to extend the knowledge of 
Biblical literature and of geography, history, archaeology, and ancient 
and modern languages and literatures of Palestine, Mesopotamia and 
other Oriental countries by affording educational opportunites to 
graduates of American Colleges and Universities and to other quali- 
fied students and by the prosecution of original research, excavation 
and exploration. 
Throughout the years the research and excavations of the school have been 
carried on by many outstanding biblical scholars and many professors and 
students have been greatly helped in their studies by opportunities that 
this school afforded them. The school receives much of its financial sup- 
port from the annual membership dues. Since Western Seminary main- 
tains a corporate membership in the school, her professors and students 
are permitted to use the facilities and advantages the school can offer for 
study. Because of these provisions I was appointed honorary lecturer at 
the school for the present academic year. 

The director of the school this year is Professor Fred V. Winnett from 
the University of Toronto. Professor Winnett also served as director in 
1950-51. He has had much experience in excavations and has a rich back- 
ground for pointing up interesting and important features in the sites 
we have visited. Professor Robert Marshall of Chicago Lutheran Seminary, 
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Maywood, Illinois, is the annual professor. In addition we have two 
gtaduate students from John Hopkins, one from Princeton University and 
one from Yale University. Besides these, students or professors on study- 
travels stop over at the school for a few days or weeks. 

Our work at the school is a combination of private research and of 
corporate study of important places and sites that have been excavated 
in recent times. Usually lectures are given about the site to be seen and 
afterwards we discuss what we have observed. The main purpose is to 
learn how our “finds” relate themselves to the material given in the Bible. 
Some of this will become evident in the course of this paper. 


JERUSALEM TODAY 

The American School is located in the New City, which means that it 
is outside the city wall built by the Turks in the 16th century. This part 
of the city is much like any city in the States with many new buildings 
used for offices, shops, and especially for hotels. The streets are paved 
and kept clean. The traffic is a combination of the ancient and the mod- 
ern in that cars, buses and trucks share the street with donkeys either 
drawing vehicles or carrying loads on their backs. Pedestrians walk as 
much on the street as on the sidewalks so that traffic here has a continu- 
ous “beeping” of horns to alert the pedestrian and the donkey driver. Oc- 
casionally a shepherd drives his flock through the city to the greener (?) 
pasture on the other side. The camel, much used on highways and side 
roads, rarely is seen in this part of the city. 

The main business centers around the tourists. All airlines—I never 
knew there were so many—have offices here. In addition there are many 
travel agencies, which arrange both world-wide and local tours. Souvenir 
shops, money changers and dealers in antiquities are here in abundance 
to help the tourist spend his money. We have passed through the Christ- 
mas season, which brought several hundreds here from all parts of Europe 
and America. My friend who runs a large tourist agency tells me that 
his firm has bookings for 500 tourists for Easter, with no hotel accom- 
modations available. Beside the tourists I see many soldiers of the U.N. 
forces stationed in the Middle East, who come to spend their leave in 
Jerusalem. Most of these are young men from the Scandinavian countries 
and from Canada. 

To enter the Old City we usually go through the Damascus Gate about 
ten minutes from our school. This takes us directly into the Sugq, the busy, 
crowded market street. The shops are open with wares and foodstuffs 
on display within reach of the passerby. The street becomes narrow, and 
the crowd moves slowly so that we can view all the merchandise, from 
fresh meat hanging up to attract the hungry, to tin cups and flashlights. 
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There are other streets, however, especially in the Christian quarter, 
where there is no congestion and where the shops are more modern in 
structure. A large part of the business is in the selling of cloth for suits, 
dresses and mantles, and consequently one sees many tailor shops in the 
“upper” parts of the city. In this section of the city I found the Bible 
Shop, which was run by a pleasant engaging young Christian who is a 
member of the Brethren group, which holds its meetings at the Garden 
Tomb, the alleged site of the tomb of Christ. 

The dress of men and women reflects the influx of the West into 
Jerusalem in that many wear clothes that are seen in Europe and America. 
To be sure there are some who still cling to the old dress and some wo- 
men wear the veil. In the villages and among the bedouin one finds more 
of the old customs. However, when I compare Jerusalem with Kuwait, 
where the veil and other Arab modes of dress prevail, then I am amazed 
at how far the Holy City has taken over western dress. In contrast, I 
should note that places like Kuwait and Bahrain, places which I visited 
in the interests of seeing the R.C.A. missions, are much further advanced 
in mechanization, because of the oil industries there. In passing, I ob- 
served that these oil-rich states along the Persian Gulf make the kingdom 
of Jordan look very poor, and because of this Jordan’s only chance for 
development of her resources is to have help from outside. 

The land of Palestine and the city of Jerusalem have been divided 
since 1948 into the states of Israel and Jordan. The driving out of many 
Arabs from Israel, the consequent loss of property, for which little or no 
compensation has been given, and the large refugee camps are the factors 
that make intense bitterness toward Israel and toward the powers that have 
allowed these conditions to arise. This is the burning issue here. There 
is no crossing over from one side to the other except once a year at Christ- 
mas, when the birthday of the Prince of Peace allows a suspension of re- 
strictions for 48 hours. I have asked several what they would suggest 
would be the solution for this very intense problem. The more sober shake 
their head and affirm that the problem cannot be solved and that it is 
something like a bodily ailment with which one must learn to live. I fear 
that living in America has made us insensitive to conditions that make 
Palestine and the Middle East a volcano that may erupt any moment. 

I have taken special note of the church situation in Jordan. The reli- 
gion for the majority is Islam, as the many mosques and the minarets 
clearly testify. My friends here tell me that many Moslems are lukewarm 
toward their faith and do not observe its rules. Yet it must be remembered 
that rarely does a Moslem renounce his faith to become a Christian. I 
had heard of this in the States, but I was unwilling to accept this as a 
final statement. To be sure, one finds many Christian churches here, 
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but they are mostly descendents of Christian families from ancient times 
and many have come here from the Turkish persecution of the Armenians 
40 to 50 years ago. Of the older Christian groups, I have encountered 
the Latin (Roman) Catholic, Orthodox (Greek) Catholic, Armenian, 
Russian Orthodox and Copts. The two most prominent Protestant churches 
are the German Lutherans and the Anglicans, who began their work here 
about a century ago. It was first introduced as a cooperative project, but 
later they separated. In addition to these two I have been informed that 
there are fifteen independent groups or sects. Many of these are of the 
Pentecostal varieties and of different Baptist groups. The Lutherans and 
the Anglicans, as also the Latins, have well established schools and hos- 
pitals, The “fringe” groups usually work through homes for orphans or 
schools for blind children or training centers for refugee people. In this 
poverty-stricken country one can readily find human need where Christian 
compassion can be exercised. I have seen some of the work done for 
blind children and I commend this to the generosity of Christians every- 
where. From these schools children, some of whom are Moslem, are be- 
ing instructed in the Christian faith and they will become the hope and 
leadership of the Christian church of the future. 

In conference with Bishop Kubain, an Arab Anglican, I asked whether 
the Church should abandon her schools and hospitals since the government 
has in recent years taken on the work of these institutions. His answer 
was an emphatic “No.” His understanding in the matter is that the 
Church must have a means to demonstrate her message in these communi- 
ties by healing the sick, by caring for the needy and by letting the Arab 
society feel the heart of compassion which Jesus had for the afflicted of 
his time. It was his mind that the Gospel must be preached wherever 
there is opportunity and with the preaching there must be a demonstration 
of Christian compassion and mercy. 


RECENT ARCHAEOLOGY IN PALESTINE 

Since its organization, the American School has been active in excava- 
tion and archaeological research. Here in Jerusalem we have two other 
similar institutions, the British School of Archaeology and the French 
Dominican Ecole Biblique. Wherever excavations are contemplated, per- 
mission must be obtained from the Jordan government, which has claim 
to all artifacts, which they may want to place in their museums. The 
museum here has a splendid exhibition of the results of many excavations, 
and if one is permitted to visit their store rooms, there many bowls, jars, 
lamps of various ages and sites, are kept which are not used for display 
purposes. 

The work done in Israel is under the supervision of the Hebrew Uni- 
versity and the Israeli government. At this moment I am not aware of 
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their activity, except the work now being done at Hazor, north of the Sea 
of Galilee. Unfortunately, we have no direct contact with this work be- 
cause of the hostile relationship between Israel and Jordan. 

In this article I propose to give a brief summary of prominent exca- 
vations that have been carried on during the last five years. The school 
was not involved in any digging during my stay. Beginning in May work 
will be resumed at El Jib, the O.T. Gibeon, under the direction of J. B. 
Pritchard, and during the summer G. E. Wright will continue his work 
at Balata, the O.T. Shechem. However, these sites and many others are 
open for inspection and study. Field trips were made by the personnel 
of the school, where we were given first hand information about the 
ruins and the different levels of occupation. 


QUMRAN 

Qumran and the Dead Sea scrolls have become as well known to peo- 
ple as Jericho or the Jordan River. The discoveries at this site during the 
past ten years have been phenomenal. Here biblical MSS and fragments, 
small and large, have been found for every book of the O.T., except 
Esther. These ancient Hebrew writings date from the third century B.C. 
to the first century A.D. This means that we now have Hebrew MSS 
which are over 1,000 years closer to the O.T. prophets than we had before 
these discoveries. In addition to the biblical material, the caves at this 
site produced much non-biblical material which throws much welcome 
light on pre-Christian times. 

Work on the many fragments is being done at the Jerusalem Museum 
in a room known as the “‘Scrollery.” Only a few competent scholars from 
America and Europe are allowed to work here. At the present time they 
are working on fragments from Cave 4. As soon as writing on a frag- 
ment is legible, and if the writing is recognized, it is placed under a glass 
with other fragments from a supposed common source. It is hoped that 
enough of these fragments may be found to make an intelligible document. 
All MSS and fragments are photographed, for some deteriorate rapidly. 
Material from Cave 11 is in but will not be studied before the fragments 
from Cave 4 have been catalogued. Cave 11 produced a Targum on the 
book of Job and a scroll of the Minor Prophets. Preliminary investiga- 
tion on the Minor Prophets scroll reveal that it is substantially the same 
as the Masoretic Text. 

A most common question is whether these early texts agree with the 
O.T. as we now have it. The answer is that there is a remarkable agree- 
ment, so that one can say that in most cases they support the reading of 
the Hebrew text from which we get our modern translation. The varia- 
tions of these new texts from the Masoretic Text are slight, as the exam- 
ples from Isaiah will show. In 6:3 the Qumran text has two “holy’s” 
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instead of three. In 53:9 the Qumran text has “and they set his grave” 
instead of “and he set his grave.” In 53:11 the traditional text has “From 
the travail of his soul he shall see;” to this Qumran adds the word 
“light,” which is what the LXX also has. One can see, therefore, that 
in Isaiah there are variations of a minor sort, and that in the main the 
texts agree. 

Another area in textual studies is to compare Qumran with the Septua- 
gint (LXX), which is a translation of the O.T. into Greek during the 
third and second centuries B.C. The LXX differs from the Hebrew text 
rather much in places. And now we note that in some cases Qumran 
agrees with the LXX against the Hebrew text. Let me cite a few exam- 
ples. In Heb. 1:6b we read, “‘Let all the angels of God worship him.” 
This obviously is a quotation from the O.T. which can be found in the 
LXX text of Deut. 32:43, but is missing in the Hebrew text. A Qumran 
fragment has this text and therefore agrees with the LXX. In the same 
chapter, v. 8b, the Hebrew text reads, ‘‘He fixed the bounds of the peo- 
ples according to the number of the sons of Israel.”” Here Qumran agrees 
with the LXX to read, “. . according to the number of the sons of God.” 
Another case of agreement between Qumran and the LXX is in the book 
of Jeremiah. The LXX Jeremiah is one fifth shorter than the Hebrew 
text, and Qumran supports the shorter text. These interesting comparisons 
and variations point up what textual scholars have known for some time, 
namely that there were several texts for the O.T. Hebrew during the pre- 
Christian centuries. The text was fluid and during the first century A.D. 
the rabbis established a uniform text, which became the accepted text 
from then on. It is now clear also that the LXX did have in some in- 
stances at least another Hebrew text from which it made its translation. 
Consequently, the LXX has been given more respect by scholars today 
than in the past, for it has been alleged that these Jews who did the 
translation into Greek were poor translators or took unwarranted liberties 
in their translation. It now appears that they may have had a different 
original. 

In the Apoctyphal literature three Aramaic and one Hebrew copies for 
the Book of Tobit were found. The books of the Maccabees do not ap- 
pear, since it is most likely that the people of Qumran were bitter foes 
of the Maccabean king-priests, who in the eyes of this group were worldly 
minded and not the legitimate priests. A fragment of Ecclesiasticus ap- 
pears, which agrees perfectly with the Hebrew text found in the Cairo 
geniza at the beginning of this century. A Greek fragment of the sixth 
chapter of Baruch, usually known as the letter of Jeremiah, was found. 
This Greek MS and other Greek MSS that have come to light, support the 
LXX texts of Sinaiticus and Vaticanus. 
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The Qumran sect produced writing on extra-biblical books, such as 
The Book of Jubilees, The Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, The Book 
of Enoch, The Psalms of Joshua, etc. To these we must add the literature 
dealing with the life and rules of the community and their commentaries 
on some of the prophets and psalms. Much of this literature has been 
published and has become an interesting field for scholarly research, es- 
pecially for purposes of determining points of contact with N.T. times. 

Since 1952 the ruins of the Qumran community have been uncovered, 
which are an elaborate complex of cisterns, rooms, water channels and a 
defense tower. These people left the worldly city of Jerusalem to live 
in the desert and there await the coming of the Messiah or Messiahs. 
The “end time” was at hand. They spent their time in study of the law, 
in copying the O.T. scriptures, in strict observance of the law and in 
living the communal life. The history of Qumran begins about 130 B.C., 
although scholars are not too confident of the exact time. The site was 
abandoned after the earthquake in 29 B.C., and life was again resumed 
about 6 A.D. When the tenth Roman legion destroyed Jerusalem in 
70 A.D., this group hid their precious manuscripts in the caves with 
hopes of returning to them later. This did not happen. As a result, 
these ancient documents have survived, even though the ones responsible 
for them suddenly disappeared from history. 

It is now generally agreed that they were Essenes, who are not men- 
tioned in the N.T., but are known from the writings of Josephus and 
others. They lived in strict asceticism and in careful observance of the 
law. Did John the Baptist know these people? Did he live with them? 
The Gospel tells that he lived in the wilderness, where Qumran was lo. 
cated. And did Jesus have any contact with this sect? And did any 
of these people become members of the New Testament church? These 
questions have produced many articles and discussions. Interesting simi- 
larities and differences between Qumran and the Christian community 
are now evident. We can be sure that future studies on this sect will 
help us understand the early church and its background more fully. 


EL Jin (GIBEON) 

During the summers of 1956 and 1957 extensive work was done at 
El Jib, O.T. Gibeon, under the direction of Professor J. B. Pritchard. 
Another campaign is planned for this summer. EI Jib is five miles north 
of Jerusalem, which places the “dig” within commuting distance of the 
American School. Here by good fortune workmen uncovered a huge 
cistern and tunnels. A huge basin, 30 feet in diameter, which had been 
cut out of the rock, was discovered. Along the side of this basin steps 
had been cut in the rock, which spiraled down 82 feet to a pool at the 
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bottom. The pool and the immense crater above it had been filled with 
debris, which contained many jar handles, and at the bottom a few jars 
in perfect condition. On some of them the name Gibeon was inscribed, 
which clearly showed that this was the O.T. site of Gibeon. The pur- 
pose of this construction in ancient Gibeon was to have access to the 
water cistern from within the city wall so that in time of siege the en- 
trance to the cistern outside the city could be blocked and water could be 
obtained by means of steps and tunnels from within the city. 

The date as determined by the pottery and the inscriptions on the 
jar handles is from the 6th to the 8th centuries B.C. At other points 
of excavation early dates have been established, namely, at 1700 and 
2800 B.C. 

Gibeon is mentioned 43 times in the O.T. Joshua 9 gives the ac- 
count of the deception of the Gibeonites by which they became a part 
of Israel by covenant agreement, in which the Gibeonites were to be 
“hewers of wood and drawers of water” for Israel. It was at this place 
that the sun stood still (Josh. 10:12). Another well-known incident 
which took place here is the great sacrifice which Solomon made at the 
great high place, and the dream in which he asked the Lord for an un- 
derstanding heart to rule wisely (I Ki. 3:4ff.). We also saw what 
may have been the pool near Gibeon, where the 12 men of Abner and 
12 men of Joab met in bloody encounter (II Sam, 2:12-17). These are 
a few of the better-known accounts which took place at Gibeon. 


BALATA (SHECHEM) 

During the summers of 1956 and 1957 work was also being done at 
Balata, biblical Shechem, under the supervision of Professor G. E. 
Wright. E. Sellin, a German scholar, had done considerable work here 
from 1926 to 1934. The results of this dig and that of Wright reveal a 
large city with two huge gates, one on the east and another at the north. 
Besides these there are evidences of walls from different levels of oc- 
cupation, a temple, possibly of Ba’al Berith (Judg. 8:33; 9:4), and gran- 
aries which may have been a store center in Ephraim for Solomon (I Ki. 
4:8). The most evidence of occupation is during the patriarchal times. 
There is little disturbance during the time of the conquest and the mon- 
archy. After the disruption of the northern kingdom there is no occupa- 
tion at Shechem until the third century B.C., when it becomes a thriving 
Samaritan center. 

Shechem figures prominently in biblical history. Abram made his 
first stop here and built an altar. Jacob on his return from Laban 
bought land at Shechem and there he performed rites of purification 
(Gen. 33:18-20; 25:2-4). Joshua at the close of the conquest held a 
dedication ceremony here (chap. 24). It is little wonder, therefore, that 
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Shechem rated as a sacred place and that the Samaritans after the exile 
made Mount Gerizim, which towers over Shechem, their sacred moun- 
tain. It is here that we find Jacob’s well, where Jesus asked for a drink 
from the woman of Samaria who spoke about the worship at this moun- 
tain. 

In our trip to Balata we drove up Mt. Gerizim, which gives a magni- 
ficent view, the Mediterranean Sea to the west, the Jordan valley to the 
east, Mt. Ebal directly to the north, and a long valley running north and 
south at the foot of the mountain. Here on this mount the Samaritans 
conduct their annual passover sacrifice. The place for sacrifice is an 
enclosure with a small dip in the level of the ground, where the killing 
of the animals takes place. We saw no altar where the sacrifice could 
take place. Somewhat to the north of this enclosure are the ruins of a 
church of Byzantine times. Apart from this the mount is barren with 
a few shepherd boys wandering about with their flocks. 


JERICHO 

The American School had the unusual privilege of having Kathleen 
Kenyon conduct our tour at the recent excavation of O.T. Jericho. She 
happened to be in Jordan a few weeks and consented to guide us in and 
around these excavations from which she has produced the latest ‘‘results” 
on Jericho. Miss Kenyon’s father is the renowned textual scholar whose 
well-known book, Our Bible and the Ancient MSS, 1 have used in class 
work over the years. 

On a large tell overlooking present-day Jericho, the fertile plain, and 
the Jordan Valley, we saw many and elaborate excavations going down 
.30 to 50 feet. In these places we saw walls and floors which go back 
from the times of Israel’s monarchy to neolithic and mesolithic times. 
Charred remains of the low levels were subjected to radio-carbon tests 
which date this level at 7800 B.C. And there are levels of occupation 
below this. We were shown the plastered covered floors in the side of 
the excavation, for each new house with its cement covered floor was 
built upon the remains of the preceding house. We also saw the huge 
towers built for defense of the city and the walls of different times built 
into the tower which would get another coating of rock or stones around 
it. The city walls had a 33 degree slope built against them and over the 
slope a heavy covering of plaster was put. At the bottom of the slope 
there was a sturdy wall and the slope was crowned with a thick wall which 
made the city secure against any who would scale the wall and against 
battering rams. These plastered revetments can clearly be seen in the 
cross sections of the dig. 

As far as biblical history is concerned, the city suffered a severe de- 
struction at the close of the Hyksos period, 1580 B.C. This roughly is 
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the end of the middle bronze age. There is very little evidence of occu- 
pation during the late bronze age which comes to a close about 1200 B.C. 
After this time, during the iron age I and II there are signs of occupation. 
This completely repudiates the conclusions of Garstang made about 30 
years ago, in which he thought that he had found the wall of Joshua’s 
time. Garstang did not recognize the pits or dumps into which debris 
of past centuries had fallen and thus he did not accurately determine 
levels of occupation. I well remember that in our studies in the semi- 
nary we related the exodus of Israel to the date of Jericho’s wall which 
Garstang identified as of the 14th century B.C. Much as one would 
like to think that we have evidence of Joshua’s wall at Jericho, yet one 
must accept the results of better and more scientific techniques of archae- 
ology. 

During the afternoon, under the direction of our director, Professor 
Winnett, we viewed the N.T. Jericho, which is about two miles from the 
O.T. site. This is a far more modest dig carried on five to seven years 
ago. The levels of occupation are during the Seleucid times, 300 B.C., 
and during the times of Herod the Great and his son Archelaus, the 
time of Jesus’ birth and boyhood. Here we saw square-faced bricks with 
a wedge-shaped back side. These were set in fresh cement walls in di- 
agonal pattern. This style of wall building is found in Italy and it may 
well be that Herod saw it there and brought the idea back for his build- 
ing at Jericho. 

These months of study and viewing the above sites and many others 
offer a background for understanding the Bible and its history which 
I hope to share with others in the days to come. Our faith is more than 
a statement of doctrine; it comes out of the living situations of ancient 
Israel, and more particularly out of the coming of Christ to live in these 
places where history’s greatest event took place. To be here is to sense 
that history more intimately. 


























TRUE AND FALSE IN OLD TESTAMENT 
PROPHECY 


HuGuH B. MACLEAN 


It is an acknowledged fact that in Old Testament prophecy we are 
dealing with a subject which is one of the great glories, if not the crown- 
ing glory, of Israel’s religious history. . For here, at least in the so-called 
Writing Prophets, we find a succession—a unique succession—of God- 
inspired men who dared to take upon their lips the awesome words, “Thus 
saith the Lord,” and so gave to their utterances a divine sanction which 
has made them of abiding significance to the world. Who were these 
men, and what was the essential nature of Old Testament prophecy? 
When we raise such questions we find ourselves confronted by an almost 
bewildering variety of answers. For a number of years now scholars have 
wrestled with problems of this kind: To what extent was Old Testament 
prophecy ecstatic in character? How far can modern psychological con- 
cepts be used to explain the prophets? How and when did the pro- 
phecies, as we have them, come to be written down, and who wrote them? 
What was the form and the extent of the messages as they were origi- 
nally delivered by the prophet himself? What was the connection if any, 
between the canonical prophets and the nebhi’im? What is the place and 
the significance of prediction in Old Testament prophecy? Was true pro- 
phecy basically prophecy of woe, Unheilsprophetie? Who were the false 
prophets? How did they differ from the true prophets? Questions such 
as these indicate how fluid the whole subject is.1_ But this is in no way sur- 
prising. For when we are dealing with the living God and the means 
by which he chooses to reveal Himself to men, we are not dealing with 
something that is fixed and static. We are dealing with what is alive and 
dynamic, on which no man can presume to speak the last word. 

This paper deals specifically with the so-called false prophets, and is 
based primarily on the experiences of Jeremiah. At first sight this may 
seem a somewhat negative approach to the problem. But if we can de- 
fine the nature of false prophecy we have made some progress towards our 
goal of understanding Old Testament prophecy. For the evidence now 
available seems to indicate clearly that there were several prophetic types 


1See further the important discussions by N. W. Porteous, ‘Prophecy,’ Record 
and Revelation, ed. H. W. Robinson (1938), pp. 216-49, and H. H. Rowley, 
The Servant of the Lord and Other Essays on the Old Testament (1952), 
pp. 91-128. 
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in Israel, e.g., the ecstatic, the ro’eh-visionary, perhaps also the hozeh, 
the cult or sanctuary prophet, the court prophet, and the so-called Writ- 
ing Prophets. In certain cases the characteristics and the functions of 
these types may overlap. Here again, as so often, it is not a case of either- 
or, but both-and. 

Further, it must be noted that in the Hebrew text there is no word 
for “false prophets.” The Greek text of the book of Jeremiah uses both 
prophetai by itself, and also pseudoprophetai, the latter seven times in 
all (Jer. 6:13; 33:7,8,11,16; 34:9; 35:1).2, This very feature, that both 
the true and the false prophet are called by the same name, nabh7’, in the 
Hebrew text, indicates something of the complexity of the problem. What 
is the basic difference between them ? 

The problem is a constantly recurring one, even up to the present 
day. The New Testament refers frequently to false prophets, cf. Matt. 
7:15ff., “Beware of false prophets (pseudoprophetai), who come to you 
in sheep’s clothing but inwardly are ravenous wolves. You will know 
them by their fruits. Ate grapes gathered from thorns, or figs’ from 
thistles? So, every sound tree bears good fruit, but the bad tree bears 
evil fruit. A sound tree cannot bear evil fruit, nor can a bad tree bear 
good fruit.” Or Mark 13:22, “False Christs and false prophets will arise 
and show signs and wonders, to lead astray, if possible, the elect.” Or 
Luke 6:26, “Woe to you, when all men speak well of you, for so their 
fathers did to the false prophets.” 

To bring the matter into sharp focus let us take a concrete situation 
—the dramatic encounter between Jeremiah and Hananiah, the son of 
Azzur, the prophet from Gibeon, recorded in Jeremiah 28. The section 
in which this incident is recorded, chaps. 27-29, presents some very dif- 
ficult problems, both as regards text and authorship. In chapter 27, e.g., 
Jeremiah speaks in the first person. Chapter 28, on the other hand, 
refers throughout to Jeremiah as “the prophet Jeremiah” or “Jeremiah 
the prophet,” with the single exception of 28:1, where Jeremiah speaks 
in the first person. Much more serious, however, is the discrepancy 
between the Hebrew text of 27:16ff. and the Greek text. According 
to the Hebrew text both Jeremiah and his opponents are equally inter- 
ested in the return of the temple vessels. The question is merely one of 
a return “shortly” (27:16), i.e., within two years (cf. 28:3), or after 
a lapse of several years, i.e., after seventy years (cf. 25:11,12; 29:10). 
The Greek text, however, gives a totally different picture: “Thus said 
the Lord: Do not listen to the words of the prophets who prophesy to 
you saying, Behold, the vessels of the house of the Lord shall be brought 
back from Babylon. For they prophesy deceitfulness to you. I did not 


2The references are from Septuaginta, ed. A. Rahlfs. The corresonding verses in 
the Hebrew text are 6:13; 26:7, 8, 11, 16; 27: 9; 28:1. 
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send them. . . .For thus said the Lord: Even the remaining vessels, which 
the king of Babylon did not take when he carried off Jechonias from 
Jerusalem, shall go to Babylon, saith the Lord” (34:16b ff.). Here there 
is no agreement whatever between Jeremiah and his opponents. The lat- 
ter predict a speedy return; the former warns of total destruction.* 

Despite the difficulties it is possible to reconstruct the general situa- 
tion depicted in chapters 27 and 28. Basically, they are parallel accounts 
of the same incident in Jeremiah’s life, and come from two different 
writers. Chapter 27 gives a full report of what Jeremiah said to the am- 
bassadors from the neighboring states (3-11), to Zedekiah king of Judah 
(12-15), and to the priests and to all the people (16-22). In this chap- 
ter it is Jeremiah’s message that is stressed. The writer of chapter 28, 
however, is interested in the effect which the proclamation of the mes- 
sage produced. The stress here falls on Jeremiah himself. 

The time is c. 594 B.C, (28:1). Nebuchadnezzar has carried off 
King Jehoiachin into exile, and the first deportation to Babylon has taken 
place. Zedekiah reigns in Judah as a vassal of the Babylonian king. But 
the situation is difficult. Nebuchadnezzar has scarcely returned home 
when Egypt, following her customary practice, tries to stir up revolt 
among the smaller states by promising to send them help. iA deputation 
of envoys from Edom, Moab, Ammon, Tyre and Sidon has come to Jeru- 
salem to persuade Zedekiah to join in a revolt against Babylon (27:3). 
Jeremiah, claiming to speak in the name and with the authority of God, 
counsels continued submission to Nebuchadnezzar, as being the will of 
God. As an acted sign of his message he appears with “thongs and yoke- 
bars” (27:2) on his neck. The interpretation of this sign is that “‘if any 
nation or kingdom will not serve this Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon, 
and put its neck under the yoke of the king of Babylon, I will punish 
that nation with the sword, with famine, and with pestilence, says the 
Lord, until I have consumed it by his hand. . . .But any nation which 
will bring its neck under the yoke of the king of Babylon and serve him, 
I will leave on its own land, to till it and dwell there, says the Lord” 
(27:8,11). Jeremiah here offers no explanation for his attitude other 
than to declare that submission to Babylon is the will of God. He ap- 
pears to be completely sure of his message—a message which is repeated 
three times in Chapter 27. Clearly, as far as Judah is concerned, Jere- 
miah sees the handwriting on the wall. She will go into exile. In 29:10 
he declares that her period of exile in Babylon is to be seventy years, i.e., 
about two generations.* 


3See further A. C. Welch, Jeremiah, His Time and Work (Second impression, 


1951), pp. 195ff. 
4For another explanation of the term “‘seventy years’ see W. F. Albright, From 


the Stone Age to Christianity (2nd ed. 1957), p. 18. 
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But Jeremiah is opposed by Hananiah, the prophet from Gibeon, a 
fellow-Benjamite, who declares, ‘Thus says the Lord of hosts, the God 
of Israel: I have broken the yoke of the king of Babylon. Within two 
years I will bring back to this place all the vessels of the Lord’s house, 
which Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon took away from this place and 
carried to Babylon. I will also bring back to this place Jeconiah the son 
of Jehoiakim, king of Judah, and all the exiles from Judah who went 
to Babylon, says the Lord, for I will break the yoke of the king of Baby- 
lon” (28:2-4). Note the emphatic repetition in these verses of the phrase 
“this place.” This may give a clue to Hananiah’s real concern. 

To this prediction Jeremiah replies as follows: “Amen! [So be it!} 
May the Lord do so; may the Lord make the words which you have pro- 
phesied come true, and bring back to this place from Babylon the vessels 
of the house of the Lord, and all the exiles. Yet hear now this word 
which I speak in your hearing and in the hearing of all the people. The 
prophets who preceded you and me from ancient times prophesied war, 
famine, and pestilence against many countries and great kingdoms. As 
for the prophet who prophesies peace (shalom), when the word of that 
prophet comes to pass, then it will be known that the Lord has truly sent 
the prophet” (28:6-9). 

Note what Jeremiah’s reasoning is here. ‘Would God you were 
right!” he seems to say, “but’’—and then very deliberately, as if he were 
measuring every word—‘the normal message of a prophet of God is a 
message of woe, of doom and destruction. If a prophet proclaims shalom 
his message can be verified only by its fulfillment.” Can this be used 
as a norm to distinguish between true and false prophecy? 

Such a claim is frequently made at the present time. But the present 
writer cannot agree that true prophecy was basically prophecy of woe. 
Judged by this standard, were the prophesies of weal uttered by the great 
prophets, e.g., Isaiah (cf. Is. 37:33ff.), false prophecies? On the con- 
trary, when the great prophets used the phrase, ‘Thus saith the Lord,” 
they saw the total life of Israel in the light of the covenant God. The 
very essence of the prophetic message, using the canonical prophets as 
the standard of normalcy, was the awareness of God, and the character 
of God, especially His righteousness and His holiness. Over and against 
the righteousness of God the true prophet saw clearly the life of Israel, 
characterized by flagrant acts of disobedience to God’s revealed will and 
especially to the covenant relationship (berith). In such circumstances 
his message in the name of God must be a message of judgment. But 
for the most part this message of judgment was conditional upon repen- 
tance. Even up to the very last moment, deep down in his heart Jere- 
miah himself hoped against hope that his people would repent. But it 
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was not to be. Therefore the judgment of God came upon them, as he 
had foretold again and again. Judgment, however, was not the final 
word. After the judgment had been partially carried out came a message 
of hope, a promise of restoration to their own land, cf. Jeremiah’s letter 
to the exiles: ‘Thus says the Lord: When seventy years are completed 
for Babylon, I will visit you, and I will fulfil to you my promise and 
bring you back to this place” (29:10). In this sense is it not true to say 
that the preaching of judgment (or woe), repentance, and hope (or weal) 
belong together? Are not all three elements necessarily bound up in true 
prophecy? Is false prophecy, then, characterized by the absence of any 
one of these three elements? Jeremiah himself uses this very argument 
in his denunciation of his opponents: — 
But if they had stood in my council, 
then they would have proclaimed 
my words to my people, 
and they would have turned them 
from their evil way, 
and from the evil of their doings (23:22). 

The narrative continues in dramatic manner. Hananiah approaches 
Jeremiah, tears the yoke-bars from off his neck, breaks them, and de- 
clares: “Thus says the Lord: Even so will I break the yoke of Nebuchad- 
nezzar king of Babylon from the neck of all the nations within two years” 
(28:11b). Hananiah seems very certain of himself and of the validity 
of his message. I see no reason to doubt his sincerity. 

A very interesting statement follows, “But Jeremiah the prophet went 
his way” (28:11c). Do these words throw any light on the method of 
revelation? It is often assumed that in a given situation the word of 
God came to the prophet in a flash. This may have happened on certain 
occasions. But is it not equally true to say that on other occasions the 
word came only upon reflection? An illustration of this is to be found 
in chapter 42. ‘At the end of ten days the word of the Lord came to 
Jeremiah” (42:7) ; cf. also 32:6ff., especially 8b, “Then I knew that this 
was the word of the Lord.” In this connection, however, as in many others, 
the warning uttered by Porteous must always be kept in mind, “We should 
further be on our guard against large inductions based on one or two 
passages in the Old Testament.”® In the field of Old Testament pro- 
phecy such a warning is always timely. 

But why was Jeremiah silent on this occasion? Did he feel that the 
gravity of the situation required deliberation? Did he have no answer 
to give to Hananiah? Was he unsure of himself and of his message? 
Was he at a loss for an answer because of his opponent’s clear convic- 
tions, expressed both in word and gesture? Hananiah had hurled in his 


50p. cit., p. 226. 
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face the challenge, How do you know that you are God’s spokesman and 
that what you say is true? Do we see Jeremiah here, in sheer anguish 
of spirit, saying to himself, Yes, how do I know? All that we are told 
is that no reply was forthcoming at the moment. 

Some time after Hananiah had broken the yoke-bars the word of the 
Lord came to Jeremiah: “Go, tell Hananiah, ‘Thus says the Lord: You 
have broken wooden bars, but I will make in their place bars of iron’ ” 
(28:13). Then he proceeded to reiterate his previous message: ‘Thus 
says the Lord of hosts, the God of Israel: I have put upon the neck of 
all these nations an iron yoke of servitude to Nebuchadnezzar king of 
Babylon, and they shall serve him, for I have given to him even the beasts 
of the field” (28:14). The note of authority is again present in Jere- 
miah’s words, and he is in complete command of the situation, Not only 
this, but he proceeds to address Hananiah personally, “Listen, Hananiah, 
the Lord has not sent you, and you have made this people trust in a lie” 
(28:15). Jeremiah is now very sure of himself. ‘“Therefore thus says 
the Lord: ‘Behold, I will remove you from the face of the earth. This 
very year you shall die, because you have uttered rebellion against the 
Lord’”” (28:16). The record gives no indication of what happened in 
the interval or of the process by means of which certainty finally came 
to Jeremiah. Or do the words, “because you have uttered rebellion against 
the Lord,” perhaps contain a clue to his thinking? A similar phrase oc- 
curs in three other places in the Old Testament—Deut. 13:6 (Eng., 
13:5), Isa. 59:13, Jer. 29:32. Rudolph questions the text both here and in 
Jer. 29:32, and suggests that in both cases the words are an addition 
from Deut. 13:6 (cf. Deut. 18:20). The Greek text omits them on 
both occasions. In their present context, however, as also in Jer. 29:32, 
they can be defended. If they are retained they perhaps indicate that in 
the light of Jeremiah’s personal experience of God, the god in whose name 
Hananiah claimed to speak was not the God who brought Israel out of 
the land of Egypt and redeemed them out of the house of bondage, who 
demanded from them total loyalty and unswerving obedience [cf. Deut. 
13:1-5 (RSV), 13:1-6 (MT)}. He was some other god. Hananiah 
was therefore guilty of treachery to the true God of Israel. 

The chapter closes with the statement that “‘in that same year, in the 
seventh month [i.e., two months later, cf. 28:1} the prophet Hananiah 
died” (28:17). The clear inference is that Jeremiah was vindicated as 
a true prophet—his prediction of Hananiah’s death had been fulfilled— 
while Hananiah was branded as a false prophet. 

But what was the basic difference between them? Picture King Zede- 
kiah, the leaders, the priests and the people, caught in this dilemma. 
6W. Rudolph, Jeremia, Biblia Hebraica (ed. R. Kittel, 7th edit. 1951). 
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Whom were they to believe? Which was the true and which the false 
prophet ? 

As far as the political question of rebellion against Babylon was con- 
cerned the two prophets were diametrically opposed to each other. It 
should be noted that although Hananiah was the spokesman in this mat- 
ter he clearly represented a group of prophets (cf. 27:16). (As clearly, 
Jeremiah stood alone. Is this all we have here—two statesmen advising 
on foreign policy, with radically different viewpoints, each appealing 
to the sanction of divine authority in support of his own view? Welch 
rightly repudiates any such view of the true nature of Israelite prophecy.’ 
Chapter 29 indicates that a similar situation had developed among the 
exiles in Babylon. Two prophets, Ahab and Zedekiah, were apparently 
trying to incite the exiles to rebel against Babylon. Jeremiah found it 
necessary to send a letter in which he advocated loyal subservience to 
Nebuchadnezzar as being the will of God for them. Clearly in both 
cases more than state policy was involved. The prophets appealed also 
to religious motives. Popular opinion seems to have been on the side 
of Hananiah. His counsel of rebellion cut deeply into the national con- 
sciousness. It was an appeal to the patriotic pride of the people. Jere- 
miah’s counsel, on the other hand—a counsel of defeatism, so it seemed 
—branded him as cowardly and unpatriotic. In modern parlance Jere- 
miah might have been called a quisling, a collaborator with the occupy- 
ing forces. Does this perhaps shed some light on the problem? Were 
the false prophets the successors of the court prophets or the professional 
prophets* who prophesied for money in accordance with what those in 
authority or the majority of the people wanted to hear? In other words, 
were they prophets of a false nationalism, who relied on the popular con- 
cept of the Jerith, the covenant made with Israel, the doctrine that Israel, 
as the chosen people, had an exclusive claim on God, and that God could 
not abandon them, regardless of how they acted? Did they hold a false 
concept of the real nature of God and of His will, and therefore of the 
covenant as well, with its responsibilities and obligations? Were they 
devotees of the viewpoint, ‘My country, right or wrong”? Put in an- 
other form, is the subjective factor predominant in false prophecy? One 
might ask this question, is it possible to keep a clear vision of the char- 
acter of God and His demands and a clear picture of human life, as it 
is actually lived, not seen through rose-tinted glasses—is it possible to 
keep these two things in clear perspective, not allowing lesser considera- 
tions to intrude themselves? The true prophet of God can do so; the 
false prophet tends to use religion to undergird his nationalistic or patri- 
otic hopes. 


TOD. cit., pp. 195-212. 
SE.g., the four hundred prophets of Ahab (I Kings 22:6). 
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In his important study, ‘Die falschen Propheten,”® von Rad concludes 
that one of the characteristics of the false prophets was their proclamation 
of peace (shalom), regardless of the historical situation. Strong evidence 
for this position is to be found in the book of Jeremiah. “Thus says 
the Lord of hosts: Do not listen to the words of the prophets who pro- 
phecy to you, filling you with vain hopes; they speak visions of their own 
minds, not from the mouth of the Lord” (23:16). ‘They say continu- 
ally to those who despise the word of the Lord, ‘It shall be well with 
you’; and to everyone who stubbornly follows his own heart, they say, 
‘No evil shall come upon you’” (23:17). “For from the least to the 
greatest of them, every one is greedy for unjust gain; and from prophet 
to priest, every one deals falsely. They have healed the wound of my 
people lightly, saying, “Peace, peace,’ when there is no peace” (6:13-14). 
Closely allied to these is the further statement: “Do not trust in these 
deceptive words: “This is the temple of the Lord, the temple of the Lord, 
the temple of the Lord’” (7:4). Micah seems to have faced a similar 
situation, “Thus says the Lord concerning the prophets who lead my 
people astray, who cry ‘Peace’ when they have something to eat, but de- 
clare war against him who puts nothing into their mouths” (Mic. 3:5). 
Ezekiel had a like experience, “Because, yea, because they [i.e., the pro- 
phets} have misled my people, saying, ‘Peace,’ when there is no peace” . 
. . . destruction will come upon them, “the prophets of Israel who pro- 
phesied concerning Jerusalem and saw visions of peace for her, when 
there was no peace, says the Lord God” (Ezek. 13:10,16). 

The heart of the matter at issue, as von Rad sees it, is the question 
of the fate of the chosen people. Is it Heil oder Gericht, salvation or 
judgment? The false prophets, he says, follow a consistent line. They 
proclaim Heil. In this respect they follow Deuteronomy which announ- 
ces Heil to the entire people in the here and now. Deuteronomy faces 
difficulties from prophets who create unrest. Jeremiah, on the other 
hand, faces difficulties from prophets who cry, “Peace, peace,” when there 
is no peace. The false prophets, von Rad suggests, were perhaps official 
intercessors at the state sanctuaries. He follows this up by drawing a 
sharp line of distinction between prophets who were official members 
of the cult and performed cultic functions, and free individuals. As evi- 
dence he cites the story in Numbers 11:24ff., where God takes some of 
the spirit that was upon Moses and puts it upon the seventy elders whom 
Moses had gathered from the people. “And when the spirit rested upon 
them, they prophesied . . . . Now two men remained in the camp, one 
named Eldad, and the other named Medad, and the spirit rested upon 
them; they were among those registered, but they had not gone out to 

9G. von Rad, “Die falschen Propheten,” ZAW, 51(1933), pp. 109-20. 
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the tent, and so they prophesied in the camp” (Num. 11:26). In this 
connection the famous story of Micaiah ben Imlah (I Kings 22:5ff.) 
may be mentioned—a story which constitutes a special problem in itself. 
Suffice it to say that in this story Micaiah stands alone over against the 
four hundred prophets who all chant in unison in answer to King Ahab’s 
question, ‘Shall I go to battle against Ramoth-gilead, or shall I forbear? 
. ... Go up; for the Lord will give it into the hand of the king.” Méi- 
caiah, on the other hand, after at first agreeing with the four hundred 
prophets, finally declares his vision, “I saw all Israel scattered upon the 
mountains, as sheep that have no shepherd” (I Kings 22:17a). As fur- 
ther evidence von Rad quotes from Deuteronomy, ‘“The Lord your God 
will raise up for you a prophet like me from among you, from your bre- 
thren—him you shall heed’ (18:15). He interprets the raising up of 
a prophet in a distributive sense. Thus he gets the concept of an insti- 
tution, a kind of succession of prophets, The distinction which he makes 
between institutionalized prophecy and the free, individual prophet is 
most illuminating, although one may disagree with his use of Deuteronomy 
18:15ff. as the background for institutional prophecy in Jeremiah’s day. 

This is followed by the claim that false prophecy is static. The false 
prophets hold to a static doctrine of berith and shalom. They have lost 
touch with the living God who acts in history. The false prophets do 
not read history, and therefore, do not hear the word of God. This is a 
very revealing insight on the subject under discussion. 

Can the argument from the fulfillment or non-fulfillment of prophecy 
be used? Jeremiah himself uses this argument, at least in part (28:9). 
And this is somewhat in line with the teaching of Deuteronomy, “And 
if you say in your heart, ‘How may we know the word which the Lord 
has not spoken?’—when a prophet speaks in the name of the Lord, if 
the word does not come to pass or come true, that is a word which the 
Lord has not spoken; the prophet has spoken it presumptuously, you need 
not be afraid of him” (Deut. 18:21-22). Here apparently is a prag- 
matic test, an objective standard. And Jeremiah appeals to it to justify 
his own position. 

But is this standard completely objective? Deut. 13:1-5 visualizes 
situations in which a prophet or a dreamer of dreams arises whose sign 
or wonder actually comes to pass, and yet he is a false prophet or dream- 
er. The emphasis, both here and in Deut. 18:20, lies not so much on 
fulfillment or non-fulfillment of prophecy as on the effect produced on the 
hearers (cf. Jer, 23:22). The important question is this, Has the pro- 
phecy turned men from their evil ways to a new way of living, in loyalty 
to the covenant God? In any case, if, fulfillment or non-fulfillment were 
10Note, however, the apt remarks of Porteous, of. cit., pp. 235-36. 
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the criterion, was the attitude to be adopted a “wait and see” attitude? 
If so, how long was Israel justified in waiting? And did the prophetic 
word of God have no relevance for the day and generation to which it 
came? It is interesting to note, as has often been pointed out, that if 
the literal fulfillment of prophecy were the test of prophecy, then Jere- 
miah himself would have to be classed as a false prophet. His prophecy 
regarding King Jehoiakim that “his dead body shall be cast out to the 
heat by day and the frost by night” (Jer. 36:30; cf. also 22:18-19) does 
not seem to have been literally fulfilled. According to II Kings 24:6, 
Jehoiakim died a peaceful death, and “slept with his fathers.” It must 
be stated emphatically that prediction is one of the marks of Old Testa- 
ment prophecy, prediction both of the immediate future in the light of 
the present and the distant future as well. But false prophecy tends to 
be governed by theological dogma. It takes no account of the advent 
appearances of God. True prophecy, on the other hand, admits the ele- 
ment of contingency in all exact predictions. The phrase used by one 
of the participants in the Conference at Zetten in Holland is very rele- 
vant here: “False prophecy turns kairos into chronos.” There is always 
a relatedness between the prophet’s message and his view of God. Of 
paramount importance for the great prophets was the fact that Yahweh 
was a righteous God, that He had laid upon Israel certain moral demands, 
which Israel had accepted in the covenant relationship, that Israel had 
stubbornly refused to comply with these demands, and therefore must be 
punished. Is the difference between the true and the false prophet, then, 
as Rowley maintains, a difference between deeper and shallower experi- 
ences of God and “the understanding of His nature and will”? This 
brings one close to the core of the problem. 

In general one gets the impression (though it must always be kept 
in mind that we see the false prophets only through the eyes of the great 
prophets) that the basis of false prophecy is expediency or opportunism 
or prudentialism. The sincerity of the false prophets is not necessarily 
to be called in question, but one might question their motives. Jeremiah 
himself uses this as a criterion (6:13; cf. also Mic. 3:5,11). He also 
makes reference to their character (8:10-12; 23:11ff; 29:21-23), and 
the results produced by their prophecies (23:22). He accuses his oppo- 
nents of lacking moral fibre. Far from condemning the sins of the people, 
and proclaiming judgment in the name of the righteous God, the false 
prophets actually condone these sins, because they themselves are equally 
guilty. They are blind to the true situation because they are without high 
moral standards. Thus they proclaim the popular word, the word that 
the people want to hear. On the other hand, Jeremiah consistently pro- 
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claims the unpopular word, even the word that he himself does not want 
to speak. And the result is mental and physical suffering and anguish 
of soul. Only a fool, a madman (29:26), would call down upon his 
own head, voluntarily, what Jeremiah had to suffer as the result of his 
daring to speak for God. Is it possible that the validation of prophecy 
and a readiness to undergo suffering and pain and sacrifice are some- 
how to be identified ? 


It is clear that as far as the phenomena of prophecy are concerned 
Jeremiah finds it impossible to distinguish between himself and his op- 
ponents. Nor can an absolute distinction be made on psychological 
gtounds, as Skinner has pointed out.12» Dreams and visions, and their in- 
terpretation, are too subjective in character to provide a sound criterion. 
Jeremiah does not question the fact that his opponents have dreams and 
visions, but he does question that they are God-inspired. Indeed, he 
appears to deny the validity of dreams as an accredited method of reve- 
lation, though these had long been accepted in Israel as such (cf. esp. 
Num. 12:6), “Let the prophet who has a dream tell the dream, but let 
him who has my word speak my word faithfully. What has straw in 
common with wheat? says the Lord” (Jer. 23:28). As Jeremiah sees it, 
the difference between the dream and the word of God is like that be- 
tween chaff and wheat.1® A basic question rises here. Is Mowinckel justi- 
fied in his contention that the great pre-exilic prophets repudiated pos- 
session by the spirit of God, but claimed instead to have the word of 
God?!4 And is the reason for this to be found in the claim of the false 
prophets to be possessed by the spirit of God? “Cannot a prophet 
‘prophesy by’—i.e., be inspired by—Baal (Jer. 2:8; 23:13) or some 
other demon? What guarantee has he that the spirit has not turned 
into a lying spirit within him? (I Ki. 22:22). Here we find that the re- 
forming prophets quite consciously adopt as their criterion not merely 
the dimly realized standard of irrationality but—what in reality stands 
on a higher plane—the clear purport, the moral and religious content of 
the word. This is not only a formal but a factual mark of genuineness.” 
Mowinckel’s emphasis on the content of prophecy is fundamental. The 
mechanics of prophecy provide no adequate criterion for judging between 
true and false. They may not even be subject to analysis by any of the 
methods adopted in modern psychology. But the content can be analyzed 
and tested by the standard of the known character of God as He has re- 


12J, Skinner, Prophecy and Religion (1936), pp. 194-95. 

13E. A. Leslie, Jeremiah (1954), pp. 226-28. 

14S. Mowinckel, “The Spirit and the Word in the Pre-Exilic Reforming Prophets,” 
JBL, LIII (1934), pp. 199-227. 

150 p. cit., p. 217. 

16Cf, also Rowley, op. cit., p. 111. 
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vealed Himself in a series of mighty acts, in mercy and in judgment, in 
the history of Israel and in individual experience. 

There is a further point to be noted in regard to the position which 
Jeremiah adopts. He has received an express command from God, “Do 
not pray for the welfare of this people. Though they fast, I will not 
hear their cry, and though they offer burnt offering and cereal offering, 
I will not accept them; but I will consume them by the sword, by famine, 
and by pestilence” (14:11-12). Or again, ““As for you, do not pray for 
this people, or lift up cry or prayer for them, and do not intercede with 
me, for I do not hear you” (7:16). And yet Jeremiah cannot help him- 
self. “Remember how I stood before thee to speak good for them, to 
turn away thy wrath from them” (18:20b). On two occasions Jeremiah 
was specifically requested to pray for the people (37:3; 42:1-3; cf. also 
21:1-2). Would the king and the people have done so, unless this was 
an accepted part of the function of the prophet? Is intercession, then, 
a characteristic of the true prophet, while false prophecy is marked by 
the lack of this feature? Jeremiah himself uses this very argument: “If 
they are prophets, and if the word of the Lord is with them, then let them 
intercede with the Lord of hosts, that the vessels which are left in the 
house of the Lord, in the house of the king of Judah, and in Jerusalem 
may not go to Babylon” (27:18). This feature of intercession accords 
with the nature of God, as Jeremiah knew Him. 

As Skinner points out,?? Jeremiah uses three expressions to differen- 
tiate between the true prophet and the false: (1) The true prophet has 
“stood in the council of the Lord” (23:18,22); (2) he has “heard the 
word of the Lord” (23:18,21,28; 14:14) ; (3) he is “sent” by the Lord 
(23:21,32; 14:14). The problem is to understand the precise meaning 
of the terms here used. Whatever else they may mean, they mean this 
at least. They should be read in very close connection with the phrase 
used of Moses: “With him [i.e., Moses} I speak mouth to mouth (peh 
el-peh), clearly, and not in dark speech” (Num, 12:8). These words 
indicate a consciousness of a peculiarly intimate personal relationship 
petween God and Moses. The normal method of prophetic revelation 
in early Israel, as indeed throughout the ancient East, was by visions and 
dreams (Num. 12:6). By way of contrast Moses knows the will of God 
directly. Jeremiah is conscious of standing in something of the same 
relationship to God. This is clear in the account of his call (1:4-10; 
but cf. also such passages as 23:9; 15:16,17). He “knows” God per- 
sonally, with the rich, deep connotations that the word “know” (yadha’) 
has in the Hebrew language. God has laid hold on him, at times even 
overwhelmed him, so that he shares God’s mind, and partakes of God’s 


170p. cit., pp. 193-94. 
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life. He has “stood in God’s council” (23:22) and communed with 
Him. Sheldon Blank gives six arguments used by Jeremiah to validate 
his claim to be a prophet.*® He maintains that Jeremiah’s strongest argu- 
ment is no argument at all but a simple affirmation—his statement in 
26:12-15, “Then Jeremiah spoke to all the princes and all the people, 
saying, ‘The Lord sent me to prophesy against this house and this city all 
the words you have heard. Now therefore amend your ways and your 
doings, and obey the voice of the Lord your God, and the Lord will repent 
of the evil which he has pronounced against you. But as for me, behold, 
I am in your hands. Do with me as seems good and right to you. Only 
know for certain that if you put me: to death, you will bring innocent 
blood upon yourselves and upon this city and its inhabitants, for in truth 
the Lord sent me to you to speak all these words in your ears.’” “The 
immediacy of his experience” of God is Jeremiah’s warrant. 

The true prophet, then, is conscious that he has been called by God’? 
—the same God who chose Israel and called her out of Egypt “to be a 
people for his own possession, out of all the peoples that are on the face 
of the earth” (Deut. 14:2), who also called Moses and Aaron, Joshua, 
Samuel and others to the tasks of leadership among them. He knows that 
he stands in a long succession of men who have walked with God and 
been taught by Him. In this succession the outstanding figure is un- 
questionably Moses, whose unique experience would seem to qualify him 
as the first and the greatest of the prophetic figures of the Old Testa- 
ment, the father of Israel’s religion. On this past the true prophet stands. 
He is conscious that there is laid on him a divine imperative to speak 
God’s word—a word that is communicated to him directly, that cannot 
contradict the known nature and character of God, that is true to the 
covenant in all of its implications. He anguishes over his people’s dis- 
loyalty, and with a terrible sense of urgency pleads for a return to true 
religion, to the original covenant relationship. He is willing to be “des- 
pised and rejected by men” (Is. 53:3), if only the soul of the nation may 
be saved. He responds to God’s commission with his whole being, and 
over his life the words may be written, “not my will, but thine, be done” 
(Luke 22:42b). “If there is one thing that can convince us of the living 
communion between God and Istael it is that ever renewed, struggling, 
purifying, and above all sanctifying activity of His servants, the pro- 
phets.”’?° 


18§. H. Blank, “Of a Truth the Lord Hath Sent Me” (1955), pp. 7-8. ; 
19Albright, op. cit., p. 303, considers this to be the correct etymological meaning 


of the word nabhi’. 
20Th. C. Vriezen, An Outline of Old Testament Theology (1958), p. 263. 
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OBSCURE OBADIAH AND HIS MESSAGE 
GEORGE MENNENGA 


Obadiah is the shortest of the Old Testament books, having only 
twenty-one verses. The message, the values and even the problems pre- 
sented by the book are altogether out of proportion to its brevity. 

Obadiah is an obscure prophet. The name is quite common among 
the Hebrews, meaning “‘servant of Jehovah” or, “worshipper of Jehovah.” 
Oesterley and Robinson suggest the probability that in the instance of the 
prophet for our study Obadiah may be a title rather than a proper name.* 
So, the man is shrouded in obscurity. No information is given concern- 
ing him. 

From the brief message can be gathered somewhat of a personality 
pattern; at least some qualities of character are apparent. The prophet 
was bold and vindictive, a man keenly sensitive to evil which he himself 
was experiencing together with his compatriots. He manifests an insight 
into, and is an interpreter of, manifested pride which issued in the ridi- 
culing of those suffering violence. 

The identity of the prophet is of minor importance. The message 
he has to deliver remains the same. In the book are presented two an- 
tagonisms, the antithesis of two persons—Esau and Jacob; two peoples— 
Edomites and Israelites; two fundamental basic principles of living and 
of conduct—sensualism and spirituality; two ideals—materialistic security 
and spiritual aspiration. 

Esau was irreligious, “profane,” says the New Testament. Here is 
a graphic description of Esau and the Edomites. “Profane” is derived from 
the Latin pro-fanum— “before the temple,” “outside the temple,” hence 
unholy. A profane, irreligious person is one who has no spiritual con- 
ceptions, no consciousness of the Eternal, no fellowship with the Divine, 
no sense of dependence upon God. As far as I have been able to deter- 
mine there is only one reference in the Scriptures to the religion or gods 
of Edom.? No doubt they had gods, all people have. Esau and the 
Edomites could get along without them or him. How different are Jacob 
and the Israelites, whom God used as an instrument and claimed for His 
divine purpose and plan. To be sure, God had to make and mould Jacob 
and the Israelites, who at times were obstinate and needed to be firmly 


1Introduction to the Books of the Old Testament, p. 370. 
211 Chron. 25:14. 
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dealt with by the sovereign hand of God. They were, nevertheless, God- 
fearing, God-honoring, and finally efficient instruments in His plan in 
the Heilsgeschichte. 

The one of these antitheses is to be dishonored and destroyed, the 
other to be honored and preserved. “I loved Jacob; but Esau I hated” ; 
so says God through his prophet Malachi. We need to remember that 
God’s love for Jacob and His hatred for Esau were not the causes from 
which their characters resulted, but the inevitable results of what they were 
in character.‘ 

The brief prophecy of Obadiah is directed against Edom. The pro- 
phet’s thought is progressive. The opening paragraph points to the ulti- 
mate issue of Edom, which is its destruction inasmuch as Jehovah has 
determined to humble Edom’s pride. 

The pride of your heart has deceived you, you who live in the clefts of the 

rock, whose dwelling is high, who say in your heart, “who will bring me 

down to the ground?” (vs. 3) 

The rock referred to is very likely Petra, so called by the Greeks, which 
is a translation of the Hebrew Sela. This was, from earliest times the 
central stronghold of the nation. The land of Edom to the south of the 
Dead Sea forms a strip of about one hundred miles long and fifty miles 
wide. The stronghold Sela, or Petra, is, in a sense, unique for situation 
and sheer beauty. It is located deep down among the mountains of Seir. 
It is a “wonder of the desert.” In the city were rock-hewn dwellings, 
tombs, temples, many literally cut out of the solid sandstone rock. 

The ruins indicate that the entire city and its environs were an im- 
mense panorama of multi-colored cliffs, chasms, rocky shelves, narrow 
valleys, gorges and plateaus. The city was able to repel any invasion. 

It was such a “‘rocky fastness” that Edom felt his security and in 
which he took great pride. 

Edom’s security was a false security, for the prophet says: 

Though you soar aloft like the eagle, though your nest is set among the stars, 

thence I will bring you down, says the Lord. (vs. 4) 

A further sense of security, which again is a false security, was Edom’s 
confidence in a confederacy he had formed: 

All your allies have deceived you, they have driven you to the border. Your 

confederates have prevailed against you; your trusted friends have set a trap 

under you . . . so that every man . . . will be cut off by slaughter. (vs. 7-9) 

By cooperation of the very forces in which Edom takes pride, God is 
working Edom’s destruction. 

In verses 10-16 the prophet states the reason for this humbling, 
namely because Edom had ridiculed Judah in the day of Judah’s humilia- 
tion and calamity. 


3Malachi 1:2, 3. - 
4Cf. G. C. Morgan, Living Messages, p. 214. 
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Finally, in verses 17-21, God’s spokesman gives assurance of an ulti- 
mate operation of retributive righteousness through which Edom will be 
destroyed, whereas Israel shall be restored. It is a victorious conquering 
people possessing their own land. A final word of predictive prophecy is 
uttered in the glorious statement: “The kingdom shall be the Lord’s.” 
That, in general, is the content of the little book. The progression in 
thought, and consequently making for unity of the message, has a bear- 
ing on the dating of this prophetic work. 

What lies back of this “indignant oration”? That is the way George 
Adam Smith labels Obadiah’s message. 

I propose to have us think of Obadiah’s message along the following 
lines: The historical antecedents, The historical pattern, The historical 
sequence, and finally, The values of the message. — 


THE ANTECEDENTS 

The antecedents of Obadiah’s message are both historical and pro- 
phetic. The message is deeply rooted in the history of two persons and 
families developed from them. This takes us back in history to the time 
of Isaac and Rebekah. 

And Isaac prayed to the Lord for his wife, because she was barren; and the 

Lord granted his prayer, and Rebekah his wife conceived. The children strug- 

gled together within her and she said, “If it is thus, why do I live?” So she 

went to inquire of the Lord. And the Lord said to her, “Two nations are in 

your womb and two peoples, born of you, shall be divided; the one shall be 

stronger than the other, the elder shall serve the younger.’”” When her days to 

be delivered were fulfilled, behold, there were twins in her womb. The first 

came forth red, all his body like a hairy mantle; so they called his name Esau. 

Afterward his brother came forth, and his hand had taken hold of Esau’s heel; 

so his name was called Jacob.”’5 

Here is a prophetic utterance pointing to the future, to the time of 


Obadiah and beyond. 

“The boys grew,” says the Bible, and in their maturity the basic quali- 
ties of character were increasingly revealed. There is the narrative of the 
bargaining for the birthright, and subsequently, the birthright blessings 
were so significant in patriarchal history. The narrative is quite familiar. 

Esau came in from a hunting expedition so tired and hungry that he 
really felt quite faint. Clever Jacob immediately sensed the psychological 
moment. When Esau asked for a portion of “red pottage,” Jacob was 
perfectly willing to share it with his older brother on condition that he 
first sell him his birthright. Why not sell it? How hungry Esau must 
have been, for says he: “Behold, I am about to die, and what profit shall 
the birthright do to me?” 

That day, Esau sold his right to the family headship. He sold out 
the double portion of the inheritance of the first-born, He bargained 


5Genesis 25:21-26. 
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away the priestly prerogatives as the head of the family upon decease of 
the father; and finally the covenant blessings inherent in the birthright 
blessing were forfeited. All of this bargaining away for a mess of red 
pottage. That makes Esau a sensualist and his descendents, the Edomites, 
materialistic sensualists with him. 

Sometime later, having sold the birthright itself for red pottage, from 
which he receives the name Edom, Esau was, nevertheless, anxious to 
obtain the birthright blessings from his father, Isaac. Of course, it is too 
late. Clever Jacob, the supplanter, together with the help of his mother, 
had already obtained the blessings associated with the purchase. Never- 
theless, upon Esau’s pleading, blind Isaac, though hesitating at first, does 
pronounce a blessing upon him. It was not what Esau expected, for again 
the letter to the Hebrews comments: 

When he afterward desired the blessing, he was rejected; for he found no 

place for a change of mind in his father though he sought it diligently with 

tears.6 
Esau was experiencing the bitterness of the bad bargain he had struck. 

There is, however, a blessing. When Esau lifted up his voice and 
wept bitterly, Isaac pronounced the words: 

“Behold, away from the fatness of the earth shall your dwelling be, and away 
from the dew of heaven on high. By your sword you shall live, and you shall 
serve your brother; but when you break loose you shall break his yoke from 
your neck.’ Now Esau hated Jacob because of the blessing with which his 
father had blessed him, and Esau said to himself, “The days of mourning for 
my father are approaching; then I will kill my brother Jacob.’’? 

From that time on there was virtually a poisonous family feud. When 
Israel was led through the wilderness on the way to the land of promise, 
they asked for permission to pass through Edom’s territory, they pleaded 
for passage, they promised not to be destructive. But note Edom’s re- 
sponse: 

“Thou shalt not pass through,” and Edom came out against him with much 

people and with a strong hand. Thus Edom refused to give Israel passage.® 

Because they were descendents from Abraham, Israel did not war 


against Edom. 
In the altogether strange prophetic utterances of Balaam the seer, 


occur these words: 
There shall come forth a star out of Jacob, and a scepter shall rise out of 
Israel . . . and Edom shall be a possession, who were his enemies; while 
Israel doeth valiantly.® 
The writer of II Samuel, recording David’s victories, also says: 
And he put garrisons in Edom; throughout all Edom put he garrisons, and all 
the Edomites became servants to David.1° 

6Hebrews 12:17. 

7Genesis 27:39-41. 

8Numbers 20:20-21. 

9Numbers 24:17. 

10]] Samuel 8:14. 
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And so, the family feud continues as revealed in history and in pro- 
phecy. That brings us to a consideration of the historical pattern which 
served as the immediate occasion for Obadiah’s message. 





HIsTORICAL PATTERN 

As a tule, the prophets do not speak out of a vacuum. Obadiah, as 
others, speaks out of, and to, an historical situation. Some recent siege 
of Jerusalem prompted this prophet’s fiery oration. At such a time 
the Edomites had been guilty of gross insult and injury to Judah. They 
themselves were not the principal enemy force; they probably did not 
participate in the actual attack itself but displayed gleeful delight at 
Judah’s misfortune and calamity, and evidently shared in the plundering 
of the city. They intercepted those who attempted to flee, butchered 
them or surrendered them to slavery. 

Just when did this take place in history? Historians and interpreters 
are not at all in agreement. Verses 11-14 give the clue: 

On the day that you stood aloof, on the day that strangers carried off his 

wealth, and foreigners entered his gates and cast lots for Jerusalem, you were 

like one of them. But you should not have gloated over the day of your 
brother in the day of his misfortune; you should not have rejoiced over the 
people of Judah in the day of their ruin; you should not have boasted in the 
day of distress. You should not have entered the gate of my people in the day 
of his calamity; you should not have gloated over his disaster in the day of 
his calamity; you should not have looted his goods in the day of his calamity. 

You should not have stood at the parting of the ways to cut off his fugitives; 

you should not have delivered up his survivors in the day of distress. 

What clue does the passage give? Students of Old Testament history 
and prophecy have suggested several possible dates and patterns of history. 
There are no definite, specific historical and chronological data given in 
the book; thus we are dependent entirely on other historical records. 

There were several invasions of Judah and threats to Jerusalem that 
caused great distress. One such invasion was at the time of Rehoboam, 
immediately following the disruption of the monarchy, when Shishak of 
Egypt plundered Jerusalem. Edomites, however, are not mentioned. 

Again, the time of Jehoram, king of Judah (c. 845 B.C.), has been 
suggested. During his reign the Philistines and Arabians attacked Jeru- 
salem and carried away possessions out of the royal palace.1* 

Some students think the reign of Ahaz, of Judah (c. 731 B.C.), is an 
appropriate setting. During his reign frequent calamities befell Judah.1* 

Many scholars ascribe the book to the Chaldean period when Jeru- 
salem was besieged and destroyed by Nebuchadnezzar in 586 B.C. and its 
inhabitants carried away to Babylon. Hitzig, Bewer, Wellhausen, Geo. 
11] Kings 14:25, 26. 


12]] Chron. 21:16, 17. 
13]] Chron. 28. 

















A. Smith, Driver and others are quite confident that this was the occasion 
for the message. 

This position seems quite tenable and reasonable and is supported by 
the description which is given of the catastrophe which had befallen God’s 
people. It is spoken of as “the day of distress,” “the day of calamity,” 
“the day of destruction.” 

Rather serious difficulties stand in the way, however, in accepting this 
pattern with complete confidence. Jeremiah’s prophecy in chapter 49: 
7-22 contains much that is also found in Obadiah. 

Note for example the parallelisms: Obadiah vss. 1-4 and Jer. 49: 14- 
16; Obadiah vss. 5, 6 and Jer. 49: 9, 10; and between Obadiah 8, 9a and 
Jer. 49: 7b, 22b. Who does the borrowing—Jeremiah or Obadiah? Or, do 
both prophets borrow and quote from a common source? 

Jeremiah frequently quotes from other sources.14 This makes it 
a priori probable that he is also borrowing here. Jeremiah’s prophecy 
against Edom apparently was delivered in the fourth year of Jehoiakim; 
at any rate, preceding the destruction of Jerusalem, for the judgment 
on Judah is still future.1® 

Furthermore, the prophecy in Obadiah seems to be a well-arranged 
unity. Its unity would be seriously jeopardized if it were not the original 
and thus quoted by Jeremiah. 

If it is maintained that Obadiah does have reference to the Chaldean 
capture of Jerusalem, and does not quote Jeremiah, then one must adopt 
the hypothesis that both prophets quote a common source, that both are 
borrowing from an earlier prophecy against Edom. This is, no doubt, 
possible. But it is only an hypothesis, and again, there is much that can 
be said for the progression and unity of thought in Obadiah. “It forms 
a symmetrical whole. The doom of Edom is naturally followed by the 
reason for that doom, while the promise of restoration forms the natural 
counterfoil to the fate of Edom and an appropriate conclusion to the 
prophecy.”’?¢ 

Another argument that the message does not have its origin in the 
586 B.C. pattern is the fact that Obadiah does not say that the city and 
the temple were completely destroyed. There is no reference to Nebuchad- 
nezzar, nor to the Chaldeans, nor to a wholesale deportation. 

Obadiah is placed quite early in the canon, fourth in the Book of the 
Twelve. This is an additional accumulative argument that the message 
comes out of an occasion earlier than 586 B.C. 

The most probable pattern is that of the reign of Jehoram, c. 845 B.C. 


14Cf, Jeremiah 48, Isaiah 15, 16. 
15Jeremiah 46. - 
16Kirkpatrick, Doctrine of the Prophets, p. 37. 
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This is the date maintained by Kirkpatrick, Von Orelli, Pusey, Sellin, and 
others. It is the pattern adopted in this study. 

Placing Obadiah here conforms to its position in the canon; it main- 
tains the basic unity of the book; it meets the conditions described. Edom- 
ites were not the chief offenders. It is probable, however, that they would 
join a raid on Judah from whom they had recently revolted.17 Condem- 
nation of Edom’s pride is appropriate shortly after they had asserted their 
independence. 

Joel, who was active during the reign of Joash, was familiar with 
Obadiah. There seems to be a direct reference in Joel 2:32 to Obadiah 
Wed7. 

Amos condemns Edom,’* pointing out the same guilt as does Obad- 
iah,*® and Amos was active during the eighth century B.C. We notice, 
too, that Amos looks forward to the restoration of a united house of 
David, repeating the words of Obadiah to possess the remnnant of Edom.?° 


These arguments may not be conclusive. There is still a variety of 
opinion and conviction. The pattern out of which Obadiah speaks does 
not alter the message of the book. Its message and value remains the 
same. That is why Calvin in his commentary leaves the question of date 
unanswered and wide open saying: “It is sufficient for us to know, that 
this prophecy was added to other prophecies, that the Israelites might feel 
assured, that though their kindred the Idumeans might prosper for a time, 
yet they could not escape the hand of God, but would shortly be con- 
strained to give an account of their cruelty, inasmuch as they had without 
cause been all in a flame against the distressed and afflicted people.”*! 


THE HisTORICAL SEQUENCE 

If we are correct in placing Obadiah in the period of the reign of 
Jehoram, it was not long before Obadiah’s prophecy found fulfillment. 
Amaziah, king of Judah, captured the rocky fortress of Sela in which 
Edom boasted security. A terrible vengeance was inflicted upon them.”* 

A little later Edomites were making raids upon Judah at the time of 
Ahaz.? They spread over the south country even to Hebron. Before 
the end of the fourth century B.C. their old capital passed under control 
of the Nabateans. The Maccabees, during the inter-testamental history, 
waged successful war against them. John Hyrcanus compelled the Edom- 
ites to submit to circumcision and to conform to the Hebrew law. 


17]I Kings 8:20. 

18Amos 1:11. 

19Vss. 10, 12. 

20Amos 9:11, 12. 

21Commentary, Minor Prophets, Vol. Il, p. 419. 
221] Kings 14:7. 

231] Chron. 28:16, 17. 
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When the Lord Jesus Christ was born, King Herod, an Idumean, an 
Edomite, was on the throne. It was he who issued the edict to slaughter 
the infants—particularly him born at Bethlehem, born “king of the Jews” 
of the tribe of Judah, the House of David, an Israelite. Here the antag- 
onism reaches its height. 


The king, Herod Antipas, at the time of our Lord’s ministry, was an 
Edomite. To him Jesus sent a message: ‘Go and say to that fox, behold 
I cast out devils and perform cures today and tomorrow, and the third 
day I am perfected.” 


When Titus destroyed Jerusalem in 70 A.D., Edomites were present 
and are referred to for the last time in historical records. They are de- 
stroyed as a nation, as a people, and are swallowed up by other nations. 
How insecure was their boasted impregnable Petra of which they were 
so proud. Edom destroyed, but Israel preserved. 


The closing paragraph of the book lifts the message out of the sordid. 
The prophet promises deliverance to the Israelites. They are to be restored 
to safety: “In Mount Zion shall be escape.” God is mindful of his cove- 
nant and his covenant people. The house of Jacob shall “possess their 
possessions.”” To them shall be restored what had been lost through sig- 
nificant crises in their history. Though they had been ridiculed, though 
they had suffered violence, they are yet God’s own possession, His own 
agent through whom He will work out His divine plan. They shall 
possess what had been originally promised to Abraham and his seed. 

“The kingdom shall be Jehovah’s.” In this the prophet points escha- 
tologically to the consummation of history. Here he gives a glimpse of 
the Messianic kingdom to which so much of predictive prophecy pointed, 
for which prophets longed and prepared the way. The writer expresses 
his confidence in the continuing of Israel and Israel’s religion. That reli- 
gion, Israel’s contribution to the world, is indestructible and will one day 
prove its validity and supremacy in and to the world. Calvin speaks of 
this as the continuing and triumphant church of God. The prophet’s 
words find fulfillment in the sure advent of the kingdom of God, point- 
ing forward to that time “when the kingdoms of this world shall become 
the kingdom of the Lord and his Christ.” 


VALUES OF OBADIAH’S MESSAGE 
The question is sometimes asked, “Of what value is such a ‘hymn of 
hate,’ of such an ‘indignant oration’? There must be a purpose for its 
place in the divine library. Undoubtedly the message was a real encour- 
agement to the generation who first received it. They needed the en- 
couragement, a firm faith and trust in God’s just government and his un- 
failing steadfast love. The Israelites needed just that in the face of 
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critical experiences as a people. God’s promises to his own were assured 
by this prophetic voice. 

For later generations of the Hebrews who knew something of the 
past history and prophetic utterances within the framework of history this 
message had significant meaning and value. When they learned and 
observed the fulfillment, at least in principle, of the predictive utterances 
of Obadiah against Edom, they must have experienced a reassurance and 
faith in the unfailing word of God as uttered and written. 

For still later generations, including ours, the message with its warn- 
ings, its predictions fulfilled, ought to instill greater confidence in the 
divine origin of prophetic words uttered and now written. As an assur- 
ance that here is the word of God, here is a good example of the New 
Testament verdict: 

No prophecy ever came by the will of man: but men spoke from 
God, being moved by the Holy Spirit. 
































THE DESCENDANTS OF VAN RAALTE 


EUGENE HEIDEMAN 


Dr. A. C. Van Raalte and his followers in 1847 were Reformed mys- 
tics, ecclesiastical separatists, and orthodox theologians, Reared in rural 
villages in The Netherlands, thoroughly Dutch in outlook, these men and 
women went to the wilderness in Michigan and after a few years began 
to know what it meant to be confronted by the complexities of an Amer- 
ican culture. In spite of many doubts and perplexities, they succeeded in 
a remarkable way in remaining true to their principles. The mark which 
Van Raalte left upon the midwestern section of the Reformed Church is 
as deep and enduring as was that left by Livingston in the east. To these 
two men the denomination owes a debt of gratitude which the centuries 
have not yet been able fully to repay. 

The story of Van Raalte and his company has often been told and 
need not be repeated here. Many of the facts of his activity have been 
thoroughly reported and heatedly discussed, in particular those which have 
a bearing upon the beginnings of the Christian Reformed Church. With- 
out at this time making specific references to any other writers, it is, in 
the writer’s opinion, possible to say that all those who have dealt with 
this history at any length have written from a typically American point 
of view, and furthermore, have usually (with several notable exceptions) 
been deeply influenced by the theological concepts of Abraham Kuyper. 
Because of the bias of the writers, certain points of importance have been 
neglected, and, again in the writer’s opinion, this has resulted in confusing 
our judgments with regard to the relative positions of Van Raalte and his 
opponents in 1857 and has also hindered the Reformed Church in learn- 
ing to understand itself. A complete study of the problem cannot be at- 
tempted within the confines of this article, nor does the writer claim to 
have the necessary knowledge and insight for the making of such a study. 
In this article, it is our intention to confine ourselves to an investigation 
of the three characteristics of Van Raalte and his followers, as they were 
mentioned in the opening sentence above. In discussing these points, it is 
hoped that we will come to a better understanding of the position of the 
present-day Reformed Church in relation to the genius of the Reformed 
tradition and perhaps at the same time gain a few insights with regard to 
the relationship to the Christian Reformed Church. 
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I. REFORMED MysTICs 


Through the preaching of men like H. P. Scholte and H. C. De Cock, 
many of those who ultimately came to follow Van Raalte to the new 
world had experienced great conversions from the rationalism and mod- 
ernism of the Hervormde Kerk of the 1830's into the simple faith of the 
Gospel. Unable to find the true faith in their regular pastors, they left 
the Hervormde Kerk and became members of the Seceders. The ministers 
of the Seceders were men who had come under the influence of the 
“Reveil” or “Awakening” movement which had come to The Netherlands 
from Switzerland and was in broad outline somewhat comparable to the 
Oxford movement in England at that time.* 

These pious believers turned for spiritual nourishment to the ancient 
authorities on Reformed theology, the “‘oude Schrijvers” (Old writers), as 
they fondly called them. They came to love the States’ translation of the 
Bible, made at approximately the same time as the King James version, 
memorized the Heidelberg Catechism, and with great reverence sang the 
Dutch Psalms. In the main, they turned to Voetius and his theological 
associates for their inspiration. While Voetius was a professor of theol- 
ogy and also pastor at Utrecht, he had championed a devout and practical 
life according to the ethics of Reformed teaching. “He advocated a puri- 
tanic conduct, being opposed to dancing, theaters, overindulgence in eat- 
ing and drinking, luxurious furnishings, attractive headgear, cosmetics, 
games of chance, the use of organs accompanying congregational singing, 
and other pratices.”* Voetius emphasized the development of one’s spir- 
itual life by means of self-renunciation, earnest and silent prayer, contem- 
plation, and thankful recognition of the deeds of God. By means of such 
an emphasis, Voetius combatted the formal, cold, and superficial ortho- 
doxy which reigned in his day. 

Jodocus van Lodenstein, a pupil of Voetius, was also a favorite. His 
pietistic theology was read by all classes of Dutch society, but especially 
by the lower class. Besides his edifying poetry, he wrote works entitled 
“Spiritual Entertainment,” ‘‘Meditations,” and “Fallen Christendom.” 
Many of the artisans and farmers read the sermons of van Lodenstein’s 
follower, Abraham Hellenbroek. Another important writer was Jakobus 
Bortius, a clergyman at Dordrecht and Rotterdam, whose catechism was 
taught to generations of childred. Finally, the name of Wilhelmus a’ 
Brakel must be mentioned, for this vigorously ascetic minister was able to 
write profoundly in terms which farmers could understand about such 


1See A Mulder, Americans from Holland, J. B. Lippincott Company: Philadel- 
phia & New York, 1947, pp. 110ff. A. Pieters, Minutes of the Classis of Hol- 
Leod, 1848-1858, Grand Rapids Printing Co., G. R. 1943, p. 8. 

2Henry S. Lucas, Netherlanders in America, "The University of Michigan Press, 
Ann Arbor, 1955, p. 45. 
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things as truth, doubt, understanding, and prayer, as well as about the 
characteristics which were to be found in God’s elect.* 

As long as the followers and children of Van Raalte were able to read 
and understand the Dutch language in their new land, these Reformed 
mystics were read and loved. In spite of all the shortcomings of those 
who emigrated with Van Raalte, no one has been able to deny their pro- 
found piety. Men like Dr. Wycoff, who met the immigrants at Albany 
and played such an important role in the life in the new world compared 
their faith to that of AAbraham.* Again and again the believers turned to 
van Lodenstein, a’ Brakel, and others, and their children for two genera- 
tions were taught the catechism of Bortius. Even today, in the attics of the 
descendants of the settlers one can find Dutch books, and almost invariably 
the authors of those books were men of the pietistic tradition. 

Van Raalte had vision enough to know that the Dutch language would 
eventually be lost to the colony and that it would then no longer be pos- 
sible to read the old favorites. The Reformed people would at that time 
be forced to find another source of edification. For an English language 
tradition similar to his own, Van Raalte turned to the English Puritans, 
and published a book of Richard Baxter, an English pastor. This attempt 
to establish an English literature similar in tone to that of the old Re- 
formed mystics proved abortive, however, for an elder in Grand Rapids, 
Mr. Gijsbert Haan, together with others, perceived the difference between 
the two traditions and immediately attacked the orthodoxy of Baxter, and 
with it the orthodoxy of Van Raalte.® 

With the way to the Puritan literature blocked by the defenders of 
orthodoxy, the “oude schrijvers” held full sway until the Dutch language 
began to be forgotten. As the Dutch language passed away, a vacuum de- 
veloped in the pietistic life of Van Raalte’s descendants. Forced to turn 
to another source than the Puritans, they began to grasp at that which was 
closest at hand, and at the turn of the century that was the revivalist tradi- 
tion of Billy Sunday, Ira Sankey and D. L. Moody. At that time there 
were still enough elders in the congregations who could read the old writ- 
ets. They, with their ministers, managed for a time to counteract the 
Arminian tendencies of the revivalists. When, in reaction to modernism, 
the revivalists and others became the modern-day fundamentalists, many 
of the lay people and some of the ministers of the Reformed Church ac- 
cepted the position of the fundamentalists, particularly since they seemed 
to be the defenders of orthodoxy. 


3Ibid., pp. 45-46. Cf. Ds. H. W. Laman, Geloofsbezwaren Opgelost Door Wilhel- 
mus a@ Brakel, J. H. Kok, n.v., Kampen, 1929, p. 71. 

4A. Hyma, Albertus C. Van Raalte and His Dutch Settlements in The United 
States, Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1947, p. 103. 

5Hyma. op. cit., p. 219. 
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In view of the opposition noted to the work of Baxter, the acceptance 
by the Reformed people of the tradition of American fundamentalism, 
which goes much farther in its deviation from the traditional Reformed 
position than did Baxter, is nothing short of amazing. Within a few 
short decades, the character of the Reformed Church in the midwest had 
undergone a tremendous change. Yet one cannot say that this was unnat- 
ural or even surprising, for in turning to American revivalism and funda- 
mentalism, the descendants of Van Raalte accepted the only “orthodox” 
form of pietism which was available to them after the Dutch language 
was lost. That theological mutations could occur so unnoticed and natural- 
ly was due to the fact that many of the changes could be accepted under 
the conviction that this was simply a part of the change of culture, and 
thus the same theology in a new form. Furthermore, in its battle against 
modernism, fundamentalism naturally proved to be akin to the feelings of 
the Seceders who had come to America. Finally, there were some elements 
in the old writers themselves which could tend toward a fundamentalism. 
A’ Brakel, for example, was a modern chiliast.¢ 


Thus it is that the descendants of Van Raalte now find themselves so 
deeply under the influence of American fundamentalism. In many areas 
today, Moody Bible Institute, Wheaton College, Bob Jones College, and 
other lesser known schools, as well as many revivalists, evangelists, and 
fundamentalist writers combine to carry as much authority in the Re- 
formed Church as do the pastors and classes. The vacuum has been filled. 


IJ, ECCLESIASTICAL SEPARATISTS 

In the 1830’s, the Nederlandse Hervormde Kerk was decadent. It was 
tuled by a synod which was closer to being a royal commission than an 
ecclesiastical assembly. Rationalists and worse filled the chairs of the theo- 
logical faculties. Morals were lax, and the Sunday had been almost for- 
gotten, That church could not and cannot be defended for what it did in 
those years. In 1834 the secession took place, and following the secession 
the Dutch government as well as the church showed its character by merci- 
lessly persecuting the seceders. Religious freedom had vanished in Hol- 
land. This story has often been told by the descendants of Van Raalte. 
Because of the intolerance of the Dutch liberals, the United States was 
blessed by the arrivals of the “Dutch puritans,”’ and another chapter 
was added to the glorious history of freedom in America. Those of us 
who number ourselves among their descendants honor those pilgrims and 
rejoice in our heritage of the last 120 years. 

Nevertheless, in our concentration upon American history and our love 
for this nineteenth century epic, another part of the story has been neg- 


6Laman, op. cit., p. 11 
7Mulder, op. cit., pp. 9off. 
































lected and forgotten, for there are other heroes, almost unknown to us on 
this side of the Atlantic. It has been mentioned that men like Scholte and 
Van Raalte came out of a movement known as the Reveil. There were a 
number of others in that movement, among them the poet Bilderdijk, 
Abraham Capodose, Groen van Prinsterer, and the minister, I. Da Costa. 
These gifted men also spoke and wrote in defense of orthodoxy. They too 
knew what it meant to be scorned by colleagues and despised by the 
learned men of the day. But they did not leave the Hervormde Kerk. 
They loved the church and refused to leave what seemed to be a sinking 
ship. These men, and particularly the last two, became rallying points for 
the faithful who remained in the church. Through their work it became 
evident that in spite of the conditions in the church, the old faith still 
lived in the hearts of many of the common people. Sometimes these men 
worked almost alone; occasionally a prophet like Kohlbrugge would be 
raised up to help them. 

In the 1880's and thereafter, two men stood head and shoulders above 
the rest in the struggle to maintain the old truths of the Bible, one being 
Dr. Abraham Kuyper, himself a convert from modernism, and the other 
Dr. P. Hoedemaker. For a number of years, the two men worked to- 
gether. Dr. Kuyper conceived the idea of a Christian university, where 
the Word of God and the Christian view of the world could be freely 
taught. Dr. Hoedemaker worked with him toward that goal. When their 
dream was accomplished and the Free University of Amsterdam was es- 
tablished, Dr. Hoedemaker became one of the professors and even served 
as rector magnificus, the Dutch equivalent of president of the university. 

In the days of triumph, however, the partnership was disrupted. Kuy- 
per, sorrowing for the Hervormde Kerk, seceded from it and established 
another denomination, the Gereformeerde Kerk, as the true church which 
no longer could view the old denomination as anything other than a false 
church. Dr, Hoedemaker refused to leave the Hervormde Kerk, resigned 
from the Free University, and took a pastorate in his beloved denomina- 
tion. Many of the faithful had left with Dr. Kuyper, and the task of 
Hoedemaker was made many more times more difficult at a moment when 
it had seemed that God was about to restore the old faith to the Her- 
vormde Kerk. He wrote article after article defending his thesis and slo- 
gan, “The whole church and the whole nation.” It was his faith that God 
was concerned about not just one group of seceders or sorrowing Chris- 
tians, but that he would be satisfied with nothing less than that he be 
served by the whole church and the whole nation. One had no right to 
secede or depart from the Hervormde Kerk, any more than Elijah had the 
right to depart from Israel because the 450 priests served Baal. If repen- 
tance was to come, it was to comé to the whole church and the whole 
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nation. With Wormser, he said that the people should not scorn their bap- 
tism, nor was it the role of the church to refuse baptism, but rather that 
the church should teach the people to understand their baptism. De Cock, 
Scholte, and Kuyper had been wrong, terribly wrong, even though they 
tried to defend the true faith. Their faith had been too small. They no 
longer concerned themselves with the whole people, for they believed that 
God would save only a remnant. Hoedemaker had not faith in the Her- 
vormde Kerk as such either, but his faith in the covenant-keeping God 
was great and he could not believe that the God of Israel would forsake 
his church in The Netherlands.® 

Hoedemaker was not fully understood in his own day. He was 
regarded as a dreamer, an idealist who did not see the practical realities of 
life. Yet history is showing him to be right. In the last two decades, es- 
pecially, a new life has begun to spring forth from the old stump, and in 
that new life many of the great concepts of Hoedemaker have come to bear 
much fruit. 

From the above discussion, it becomes clear that among the faithful in 
Holland in the last century, two traditions arose, one separatistic and the 
other intent upon maintaining the organizational and spiritual unity of 
the Hervormde Kerk.® In the new world, only the one tradition has been 
made known. Even now, the name of Kuyper is honored in the Reformed 
Church whereas that of Hoedemaker is almost completely unknown. In 
many respects the midwestern Reformed Church has continued to be 
faithful to the separatist tradition of Van Raalte and Scholte. For many 
decades, it made almest no effort to teach the Gospel to people who were 
other than Hollanders. It has been suspicious of other denominations, of 
general synods, and councils of churches. In the opinion of the writer, 
many of the suspicions of the descendants of Van Raalte were and are jus- 
tifiable, for much that was happening in the United States churches and 
much that is happening cannot be biblically defended or theologically jus- 
tified by those who stand in the line of Van Raalte. 

Nevertheless, whatever practical defense may be made for the position 
of the midwestern Reformed Church, it is still a question whether the 
separatist approach is the proper one for a Reformed Church. In spite of 
their tradition, the descendants of Van Raalte in the Reformed Church have 


8The spirit of Hoedemaker was quite different from that of Rev. Van Der Meulen, 
Van Raalte’s lieutenant in Zeeland, Michigan, who wrote, ‘My reasons, why I 
left The Netherlands, have not been to become great and wealthy in America. 
No, but because it seemed clear to me that church and state tottered toward 
their ruin, and God in His Providence opened an avenue of escape. Fearing the 
impending doom, I took a step in God’s strength...” quoted in B. H. Wabeke, 


Dutch Emigration to North a 1624-1860, New York: The Netherlands 
Information Bureau, pp. 92-93 

*That Van Raalte, Scholte, and Kuyper belong to the same tradition is clearly 
shown by Pieters, op. cit., p. 14. 
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increasingly sensed that it was somehow inadequate to preach only to the 
Dutch, or to a certain section of the country or to limit one’s message to 
a single race. The overtones of “The whole church and the whole nation”’ 
have in some way been heard on this side of the Atlantic. 

With regard to the issue of ecclesiastical separatism, it is possible to 
say that the Christian Reformed Church has been perhaps more true to 
the position of Van Raalte than has the Reformed Church, for the latter, 
partly under the influence of the eastern section of the church, has al- 
ways wavered at this point. Those who opposed Van Raalte, in spite of 
all of their errors and faults, seem to have somehow intuitively sensed that 
in joining with the Reformed Church in the east he was acting hastily and 
even inconsistently with their principle of ecclesiastical separatism. Inter- 
estingly enough, it is the Christian Reformed Church rather than the Re- 
formed Church which has fulfilled Van Raalte’s dream of establishing 
Christian schools. Albert Hyma has correctly claimed Van Raalte as “one 
of the main founders of the Christian Reformed Church.”!° 


III. ORTHODOX THEOLOGIANS 

Many of the mystical writers mentioned above were also first-rate theo- 
' logians under the influence of Voetius, who in turn was a zealous follower 
of Gomarus, the staunch defender of supralapsarianism at the Synod of 
Dordrecht. Voetius was the leader in the battle against the philosophy of 
Descartes, who lived at the same time as the fiery theologian. In his attack 
on Descartes’ philosophy, he defended the older Aristotelianism..* AI- 
though in recent years it has become the fashion to dismiss the discussions 
between Voetius and Descartes or Voetius and Cocceius as little more than 
evidence of the arid theological climate of that day and as a sign of a 
“dead orthodoxy,” these disputes were of great importance to their own 
age, and perhaps more profoundly significant than our age is ready to 
admit. Yet it surely is true that in less capable hands, the theology of 
Voetius and his followers, with its emphasis on Aristotelian philosophy 
and its love of rather scholastic distinctions, often became a theological 
rationalism, which only served to stir up controversy and deaden faith. 

The followers of Van Raalte were largely uneducated farmers, but 
these men had read and schooled themselves in theology, for as Mulder 
writes, “The Dutch folk, even the most illiterate of them, were theologians 
by instinct.”?2 They read and knew the theology of the orthodox theolo- 
gians of the seventeenth century, and while farmers threshed their grain 
together, they discussed with each other the relative merits of infra- and 
supralapsarianism. Yet the difficulty which was met by the common people 
with regard to edifying literature also faced them in the field of theology. 


10Hyma, op. cit., p. 238, cf. p. 274. 
11C, Steenblok, Gijsbertus Voetius, N. Y. de Banier, Rhenen, 1942. p. 38. 
120p. cit., p. 129. 
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In the field of systematic theology, most of the American writers were 
Hopkinsian or worse, and there seems to have been a special fear in the 
settlement concerning that error in the Reformed Church. By the turn of 
the century, modernism was becoming strong. The midwestern Reformed 
Church turned to what seemed to be near the tradition of Voetius and 
read the only things that were available, the theology of Hodge, and later 
that by Shedd, and the writings of Warfield and his associates. These men 
stood within the Reformed tradition, although in spirit they stood much 
closer to the Westminster confession and catechism than to either the Hei- 
delberg Catechism or Belgic Confession with the Canons of Dort. 

In more recent years, the Christian Reformed Church under the influ- 
ence of the systematic theology of Berkhof has continued to stand in the 
line of Hodge and Warfield, whereas the Reformed Church has begun to 
become more critical of the methodology and terminology of those writers. 
Although not yet inclined to forget the familiar Berkhof textbook and the 
reliability of Hodge, Reformed ministers have become more careful about 
accepting the teachings found there. This has left a certain vacuum in the 
Reformed Church of the midwest which has not yet been filled. In the 
field of theology as a whole, the Reformed Church in the midwest may 
be said to be in search of a theology which is both true and relevant. The 
need for such an interpretation of its creeds is especially felt because of 
the extension work of the church and because it is beginning to move in 
the direction of Hoedemaker’s slogan, and to feel her responsibility in the 
ecumenical situation of today. 


IV. 

In the foregoing discussion it has become apparent that although the 
midwestern Reformed Church has diligently attempted to remain faithful 
to its heritage, it has at important points incorporated into its life and 
thought rather significant changes. It has followed the tradition of separa- 
tism rather than that of those who thought in terms of the whole church 
and nation. Theologically and ecclésiastically it has been suspicious of all 
that appeared new and has carefully clung to the old writers. It has not to 
any extent entered upon the discussions in the United States, but has 
preferred to guard zealously that which it received. For this, our fore- 
fathers need not be criticized. They lived in difficult days. It is sufficient 
to know that they kept the faith in a day when so many had strayed away. 
Therefore, without attempting any evaluation of the position of Van 
Raalte in his day, it is nevertheless in order to append to this article sev- 
eral brief remarks. 

First of all, it would seem that the time is ripe for the Reformed 
Church to consider seriously its relationship to the two traditions as repre- 
sented by De Cock, Scholte, Van Raalte and Kuyper on the one hand and © 
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by Da Costa, Kohlbrugge, Hoedemaker, and Noordmans on the other. 
To date, only one of these traditions has been known in the Reformed 
Church, but the other tradition has much that is worthy of praise. Does 
the Reformed Church wish to continue to think only in terms of its own 
people and denomination or does it want to subscribe with its whole heart 
to the concept of “The whole church and the whole nation?” This ques- 
tion is of utmost importance to our attitude towards a whole row of prob- 
lems, such as the ecumenical question, Christian schools, church member- 
ship, church extension, and the work in Canada. Can the Reformed 
Church better maintain the Reformed, biblical tradition by remaining 
separate from more liberal denominations or by working with them and 
perhaps even merging with them? 


Second, if the Reformed Church is to overcome its present confusion 
with regard to its own life and thought, it must turn again to a careful 
and unbiased study of its creeds. It has all too long interpreted its creeds 
out of the separatistic and pietistic tradition of Van Raalte. Although it 
has never officially rejected the truth of its confessions, in its practice it 
has become all too evident that it has lost faith in the relevance of its 
creeds in the American situation. Much literature dealing with the creeds 
has appeared on the continent of Europe in recent years, and this material 
is vital to the Reformed Church. If this German and Dutch material can- 
not be read by Americans, it may be necessary to find translators for such 
material. The works of Calvin and Luther are also rich in background 
material which is exceedingly helpful to an understanding of the creeds. 

Third, it is necessary for the Reformed Church, not only at the official 
level, but also in the local congregations to face earnestly the problems of 
theology in the American situation. In this article, we have concerned 
ourselves with the meeting of American life and Van Raalte’s immigrants 
and descendants. It is apparent from this study that those who do not trans- 
late their own traditions into terms which can be understood under the 
new circumstances not only lose their own traditions, but almost inevitably 
come to accept other traditions which may differ radically from theit own. 
If the Reformed Church does not soon seriously deal with its theological 
problems, it will almost inevitably succumb to the reigning theologies of 
the day, for better or for worse. 

Finally, the need for edifying literature in the Reformed Church is 
great. At present large amounts of fundamentalist material, which inclines 
towards Baptist, Arminian, and to exclusively emotional traditions, are 
being used in the midwestern areas. In view of the lack of other material, 
this is at present a necessity to men and women who live in the tradition 
of Van Raalte, The production of such materials is admittedly difficult, 
but no church can live without it. “The creeds and theology of the church 
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must somehow find expression in the devotional life of the people, in or- 
der that theology may become worship and praise of the Holy Name 
of God. 

















CAMPUS HIGHLIGHTS 


The Adelphic Society program 
for the second quarter has been 
both inspirational and recreational. 
On January 13, Rev. Elton Van 
Pernis from the Beechwood Re- 
formed church presented an in- 
formative discourse and led an in- 
teresting discussion on the subject 
of Freemasonry. The program 
deviated from its usual pattern on 
the next Tuesday evening when an 
afternoon and evening were spent 
outdoors at Camp Ottawa, a Boy 
Scout camp near Newaygo, Michi- 
gan. The toboggan runs at the win- 
ter sports center led to a good time 
for all. The evening was spent over 
hot dogs and soup, a panel dis- 
cussion on the topic, “What the 
Church Can Do to Help Boys,” led 
by two professional boy-scouters 
and Avery Baker, who is active in 
boys’ work in Holland, and a fine 
film on the last National Jamboree 
of the Boy Scouts of America. Dr. 
Oudersluys, professor of New Tes- 
tament at Western, delivered an 
excellent lecture on January 27, on 
the topic of “The Biblical Doctrine 
of Infant Baptism.” 

The Goyim Missionary Fellow- 
ship has sponsored several pro- 
grams presenting certain aspects of 
the Christian mission. One of these 
in December was concerned with 
the “inner city.” Five students who 
have had experience with inner 


city work, Dave Hondorp, Nick 
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Vander Weide, Gordon Laman, 
John Rozendaal, and Ted Bechtel, 
made up a panel which discussed 
the problems of the overcrowded 
and racially-mixed areas of our 
cities, and the call for churches 
to meet the needs of the people 
in these areas. In a meeting held 
February 3, the necessity for Chris- 
tians to do something in face of 
the unrest of Asia was shown by 
means of a film entitled, “A Cry 
in the Night,” produced by World 
Vision. And February 10, the need 
for the gospel of Christ in the in- 
terior of Africa was portrayed by 
the Rev. Bob Swart, a missionary 
to the Sudan. 

The Western Seminary Men's 
Choir will be on tour February 26 
through March 3. This third an- 
nual tour will take the choir to 
churches in the eastern part of the 
United States. Concerts will be 
sung in Detroit, Michigan ; Roches- 
ter and Kingston, New York; Pat- 
erson, New Jersey; Churchville, 
Pennsylvania; and Cleveland, Ohio. 
The group will also participate in 
church services in East Harlem, 
New York and Paterson, New Jer- 
sey. The choir is student-directed. 
Nathan Vander Werf is the con- 
ductor and Mike Van Doornik the 
accompanist. Norm Schouten is the 
president; Bob Strain, vice presi- 
dent; Harvey Van Farowe, secte- 
tary-treasurer ; and David Muyskens, 











business manager. After the choir 
returns it will sing in several cities 
in Michigan, including Grand Ra- 
pids and Muskegon. 

A number of students this year 
have been taking part in a weekly 
radio broadcast entitled ‘The 
Western Seminary Hour.” This 
half-hour program, produced and 
directed by the students, is carried 
by a local station (WJBL) every 
Sunday afternoon. Each week the 
program consists of music, poems, 
and anecdotes built around a par- 
ticular theme. In addition, an in- 
terview is held with students, fac- 
ulty members or guests. Some 
visitors to the campus who have 
been interviewed so far this year 
are: Rev. John Muilenburg, who 
was home on furlough; Mr. Avery 
Baker, youth worker in the Grand 
Rapids area; Rev. Howard Teusink, 
head of the Stewardship Council. 
A medium such as this not only 
permits the students to use and 
develop their talents, but more, 
it gives them the opportunity of 
reaching a potential audience of 
35,000 people with the saving 
message of the Gospel. 

For five weeks during the sec- 
ond quarter guest lecturer Dr. H. 
De Vos offered an elective course 
on ethics. Approximately thirty-five 
students enrolled for these lectures 
presented by the State Professor 
of Ethics on the Theological Fac- 
ulty of the University of Gronin- 
gen. 





Author of several books, many 
years a pastor, two years a professor 
of pastoral theology and now for 
eleven years a professor of ethics, 
Dr. De Vos brought to Western 
a rich background of experience, 
learning and wisdom. 

Besides his work at the seminary, 
Dr. De Vos presented lectures to 
the students of Hope College and 
the ministers of the area. 

Representatives of the boards of 
the Reformed Church in America 
have visited Western’s campus to 
present certain aspects of the work 
of our denomination. Miss Ruth 
Ransom, Secretary of the Board 
for the Christian World Mission, 
told students of the needs of for- 
eign mission work. Miss Pelon and 
Miss Stryker, co-directors of Chil- 
dren’s Work, and Miss Van Riper 
of the Youth Department, talked 
with students about methods of 
introducing the approved Reformed 
Church Sunday School curricu- 
lum. The Rev. Russell Redeker, 
Executive Secretary of the Board 
of Domestic Missions, was on cam- 
pus and discussed with seniors 
some aspects of the program of the 
Board in working with church ex- 
tension and retension. The Rev. 
Howard Teusink, Executive Secre- 
tary of the Stewardship Council, 
presented the plan of stewardship 
advance in the Reformed Church 
and discussed methods of improv- 
ing stewardship. The students are 
gtateful for these opportunities to 
learn more of the program of the 
Church. 




















BOOK REVIEWS 


Luther's Works (Volume 14, 
Selected Psalms, III), Edited by 
Jaroslav Pelikan, St. Louis: Con- 
cordia Publishing House, 1958. 
Pp. xii-368. $5.00. 


The nature of Luther’s commentaries 
is too well known to require discussion 
here. We may, however, remind our- 
selves that the day demanded just such 
a person and Christian as Luther was. 
Others who came later, such as Calvin, 
could give themselves to a more careful 
grammatico-historical exegesis of the 
text. Luther must fight the battle of 
the Lord, and he did so with excep- 
tional skill and fervor. He sees the 
enemies of Christ and the Church 
(pope, papists, Turk, Jew, and Anabap- 
tist) much more frequently than can 
we, and he sees Christ and his tri- 
umph in words and phrases which 
carry no such message to us. It is easy 
to be critical of his method. It would 
be more profitable to covet his spirit. 


The Bible is always the book of the 
day for Luther. He is in too great a 
hurry to apply the psalm under con- 
sideration to the immediate need of 
the hour to speak about its historical 
setting, its author, its original purpose, 
or its grammar. However, he makes 
large use of the analogy of Scripture 
and of faith. He wants to be certain 
that we know what God is saying to us 
now. This is both the strength and 
weakness of his commentaries. We no 
longer address ourselves to the same 
problems. But we do have problems, 
Christ has enemies, and the Word of 
God is still the Sword of the Spirit. 
A minister of the Word could well 
afford to get his technical help else- 


where, but to use Luther as a means” 
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of causing the Word to become alive 
for him with eager throbbing power. 
Luther inspires. He did in the early 
sixteenth century and he does so still. 

In this volume there are first three 
separate studies of Psalms 117, 118, 
and 147. The really amazing thing 
about the commentaries on the first two 
named is that they were composed 
during the summer of 1530, while the 
Reformation battle was being fought 
at the Diet of Augsburg and Luther 
was compelled to stand helplessly by 
“in the desert,” as he said, in Coburg 
Castle. Yet they sing with the triumph 
of Christ and the salvation of the hea- 
then. The commentary on Psalm 147 
was a “bread and butter’ gift to Hans 
Léser, for his hospitality on a hunting 
trip. Luther did not enjoy hunting and 
worked on the psalm instead and 
brought it home to Léser carved and 
ready to serve. 

The Seven Penitential Psalms, 6, 32, 
38, 51, 102, 130, and 143 follow. This 
work, first published in 1517 and 
slightly revised in 1525, was the result 
of Luther’s first series of lectures on 
the Psalms. It was intended for coarse 
Saxons for whom Christian instruction 
needed to be pre-chewed. 

The commentary on the Four Psalms 
of Comfort which follows (Psalms 37, 
62, 94, 109), was dedicated to Queen 
Mary of Hungary, whose husband, 
Louis II of Hungary, had died by 
drowning in 1526. 

Studies of Psalms 1 and 2 close the 
volume. 

The set is beautifully bound and 
printed on a very good grade of paper. 
One would be proud to have the en- 
tire set of fifty-five volumes on his 
shelves, wise to feed in it often, and 
blessed to capture its spirit. One can- 














not read Luther without being influ- 
enced for the better. Should such a 
large dose of Luther as fifty-five volumes 
make us somewhat Lutheran, it could 
easily mean that we would be more 
nearly Calvinistic than some so-called 
Calvinists now are. 
—RAYMOND R. VAN HEUKELOM 


Who Wrote Isaiah? by Edward 
J. Young, Grand Rapids, Michigan: 
Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Com- 
pany, 1958. Pp. 7-88. 


This is another in the series of con- 
temporary evangelical studies known 
as the Pathway Books. Dr. Young, who 
is professor of Old Testament at the 
Westminster Theological Seminary in 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, unequivo- 
cally adheres to the view that Isaiah, 
son of Amoz, was the author of the 
entire book of Isaiah. He sets forth 
his position at the outset of his pre- 
sentation and utilizes the internal wit- 
ness of the Scriptures, primarily the 
New Testament (ch. 1), as his fore- 
most affirmative witness. From this ap- 
proach the author consistently refers to 
all other views supporting the Deutero 
and Trito concepts as being both nega- 
tive and destructive. In the reviewer's 
mind the book would have more reader 
appeal if the author had first amassed 
his materials and then presented his 
conclusions. 

The reader will find the book, though 
brief in form, to be a good summary of 
all arguments in support of the unity of 
authorship of the book of Isaiah. How- 
ever, only cursory mention is made of 
the bases supporting divergent views 
concerning authorship, date and compo- 
sition and one must turn to other 
sources for a fuller treatment of these. 

In chapter eleven the author rather 
succinctly condemns and minimizes the 
late A. B. Davidson as being dogmatic 
(p. 76) for stressing the fact that a 
prophet is primarily a forth-teller who 





speaks to people of his own day rather 
than a fore-teller. Some readers will con- 
clude that Dr. Young is equally dog- 
matic in his precise emphasis upon the 
prophet as a foreteller. This approach, 
however, is consistent with the entire 
presentation of the author wherein those 
elements are stressed which will support 
the unity of authorship position. The 
emphasis on foretelling at this point is 
necessary in order to claim Isaiah as the 
immediate author of chapters 40-66. 
The author is to be commended for 
his fine treatment of the position of 
chapters 36-39 in the prophecy (ch. 4) 
and his analysis of the prophecy con- 
cerning Cyrus (ch. 7). 
—HeEnrY VoocD 


Archaeology and the Pre-Chris- 
tian Centuries, by J. A. Thompson, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan: Wm. B. 
Eerdmans Publishing Company, 
1958. Pp. 5-138. 


This book is one of the Pathway 
Series and is a sequel to the author's 
earlier work, Archaeology and the Old 
Testament. The present volume covers 
the Persian, Greek and Roman periods, 
exte ding from the return of the Jews 
from exile in Babylon to the advent 
of Jesus Christ (538 B.C.-4 B.C.). 
These are the “silent centuries” of Old 
Testament history and hence the book 
has the added value of recording in 
summary fashion an historical period 
of inter-biblical history which is ex- 
tremely significant and yet little known 
and understood by students of the Bible. 
It is in this period that Judah is trans- 
formed from a Persian satrapy to a 
Roman province and the sects and par- 
ties of Jesus’ day have their rise. In 
the literary realm this is the day of 
the Apocrypha, the pseudepigrapha and 
apocalyptic writings. An understanding 
of the meeting of the religious con- 
cepts of the Jews with Hellenistic cul- 
ture and Roman law in this period is 



































of inestimable value to the student in 
understanding the New Testament. 

The book is as much a concise review 
of the history of the period as it is a 
presentation of archaeological evidence. 
The author rightly infers that the 
“finds” of archaeology take on signi- 
ficance only as studied and examined 
in their Sitz im Leben. Archaeological 
evidence is utilized by the author as 
a voice in many varied avenues: to 
provide internal and external witness 
to the historicity and validity of the 
Old Testament books of Daniel, Esther, 
Ezra, and Nehemiah; to trace the use 
and development of the Aramaic lan- 
guage; to add color and light to the 
life and experiences of the Jews both 
inside and outside the land of Pales- 
tine; and to explain the religious con- 
cepts and expectations of the Jewish 
people prior to the Advent. 

Chapter six dealing with the Jewish 
colony in Egypt and the witness of the 
Elephantine papyri, will prove of inter- 
est to most readers. Another notable 
portion of the book is the chapter sum- 
marizing the significance of the Dead 
Sea scrolls and the finds relating to the 
Qumran community. The author is a 
confirmed believer in the authority and 
validity of the Scriptures, but he does 
not present his personal views in a 
dogmatic or offensive manner. He has 
the valued ability of reviewing the 
evidence in such a fashion that it speaks 
for itself. 

The book is so concise that it can 
only serve as an introduction to the 
archaeology of the pre-Christian era. 
For fuller treatment one must turn to 
larger works by W. F. Albright, G. E. 
Wright, J. B. Pritchard and others. 
Nonetheless, this volume will serve as 
a valuable source to whet the reader's 
appetite for more extensive research 
in the significant area of archaeology, 
as related to biblical study. 

—HENrRY Voocp 





Christ in the New Testament, 
by Charles M. Laymon, New York: 
Abingdon Press, 1958. Pp. 7-256. 
$3.50. 


Charles M. Laymon is editor of 
Adult Publications, Editorial Division 
of the Board of Education, the Method- 
ist Church. He is a minister and for- 
mer teacher and writes from the stand- 
point of a man with a genuine Christ- 
ian faith and with the avowed intent 
of presenting his material so that it 
may be used in the classroom. 

Both his bibliography and his view- 
point demonstrate that he is acquaint- 
ed with and writes from the standpoint 
of biblical higher criticism. He accepts 
the general biblical critical standpoint 
that the 27 books of the New Testa- 
ment represent approximately 100 years 
of documentary history, “reflecting the 
thinking of the church from its incep- 
tion until about A.D. 150” (p. 221). 
The New Testament, according to Lay- 
mon, represents not only the experience 
of the primitive Christian community, 
but also the developing experience of 
the church in its first century. New 
Testament documents for him portray a 
unity in diversity and diversity in unity 
which accounts for the dynamic and 
vital revelation of God in the Scrip- 
tures. His evaluations concerning the 
relationship of the religion of Jesus 
and the religion of Paul, the views of 
Paul on baptism and the relation of 
Paul’s thinking to pagan religions, the 
problem of the Messianic conscious- 
ness of Jesus, the proper background 
for the Jogos concept in the Fourth Gos- 
pel, and the nature of the historicity 
of the material in the synoptics and 
the Fourth Gospel are sound. He main- 
tains the validity of the resurrection as 
pivotal in the New Testament portrait 
of Christ, the several theories of the 
atonement which the several documents 
of the New Testament represent, and 
the concept of the relationship between 











Judaism and Christianity as expressed 
in the New Testament. He treats the 
findings of form criticism and the his- 
tory of religion’s approach to the New 
Testament with sound judgment, clar- 
ity, and common sense. Textual prob- 
lems such as that which appears in 
Romans 9:5 are treated honestly. 

At the hands of this author both 
the kerygma and the didache of the 
New Testament are enriched and illum- 
inated through the insights of higher 
biblical criticism. The author believes 
that even though critics in the past 
have sometimes dulled and even denied 
the essential unity of Scripture as well 
as the validity of some of its principal 
ideas, nevertheless that approach to 
Scripture itself laid the groundwork for 
the grasping of the message of the 
New Testament documents in terms of 
what they meant to their original read- 
ers (p. 223). 

Even though Laymon summarizes 
well the findings of historical criticism 
around the focal point of the subject 
of Christ in the New Testament, it 
appears to this reader that the book 
lacks creativity. Laymon is a compiler 
rather than a creator of thought, which 
may be all that a man in his position 
ought to be expected to be. However, 
a book written from this type of stand- 
point does not make for particularly 
stimulating reading and for this reason, 
too, it is not appropriate for the class- 
room for which it is intended. This re- 
viewer can imagine that this book 
might take its place among the num- 
ber of those listed as “outside reading” 
in an appropriate course, but cannot 
imagine it used as an effective text in 
the classroom. Although this reviewer 
did not feel that the book made especi- 
ally interesting reading, he did feel 
that Christ in the New Testament is a 
good book. 


—THOMAS BOoSLOOPER 





The Light That Lighteth Every 
Man, by Paul W. Harrison, Grand 
Rapids: Eerdmans Publishing Co., 
1958. Pp. 329. $4.00. 


This book is an exploration into the 
inviting realm of the Fourth Gospel. 
The expositions face the challenge of 
that new light which the evangelist 
throws on Jesus Christ. 


Dr. Harrison, veteran missionary and 
medical man in Arabia, has spent his 
years well as a student of the Word 
and as one putting its teachings into 
practice. He writes, not first of all as 
a theologian, but as one who has seen 
the power of the Word in action. 


Chapter by chapter the author takes 
us through the Gospel and gives us 
refreshing insights into Jesus’ teach- 
ings, acts, and relationships with men 
and women. Such events as the cleans- 
ing of the temple, the conversation 
with Nicodemus and with the Samari- 
tan woman are vividly interpreted. 
New insights remind us of how much 
more there is to know than what we 
already know. The Scriptures are a 
very deep well, awaiting the lowering 
of our buckets. But some of the author's 
statements also make us aware of what 
cannot be known. It is a warning 
against any claim to omniscience. Hum- 
bleness of heart and mind should fit 
the Christian well. 

Sometimes the writer brings us up 
sharp with statements like these: “Or- 
ganized government, organized reli- 
gion, organized industry never seem to 
catch Jesus’ attention, nor John’s” (p. 
27). “Ultimately men are not saved 
by faith, but by the eternal life which 
God gives them as soon as their faith 
makes the gift possible” (p. 126). 

There are some statements with 
which the reader might hesitate to 
agree. These deal largely with the struc- 
ture of church organization and theo- 
logical creed. The author seems to have 
little use for them. He says, ‘There 
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is a stubborn instinct which insists that 
they are pathological, signs of disease” 
(p. 264). Speaking of the stripes with 
which we are healed he adds, ‘The 
theologian sees here a vindication of 
the righteousness of God, but no right- 
eousness is in the picture, neither of 
God nor of man” (p. 319). And again, 
referring to Jesus’ words that if we 
follow him, we shall not walk in dark- 
ness but have the light of life, the 
author maintains that “it is not to his 
teaching we are to look for this light 
but to his example” (ip. 166). But 
truth and the teaching of truth cer- 
tainly have much to do with light. 

Granted that theology and _institu- 
tionalism have at times gone to excess, 
Christianity deserves its theology, and 
something of the institution can hardly 
be avoided. But perhaps the author’s 
over-statements are necessary to call us 
back to meanings that can be slighted. 
We should also remember that Dr. 
Harrison has spent his fruitful years 
teaching and living the Gospel in Ara- 
bia where elaborate systems are of less 
importance than the pristine revelation 
from God. 

This book offers excellent material 
for one’s devotional reading. 

More careful proofreading would 
have helped a great deal. 

—BASTIAN KRUITHOF 


The Epistle to the Romans, by 
Floyd E. Hamilton, Grand Rapids: 
Baker Book House, 1958. Pp. 11- 
235. $4.75. 


Floyd E. Hamilton, former mission- 
ary to Korea and Secretary of the Com- 
mittee on Christian Education of the 
Orthodox Presbyterian Church, is pres- 
ently the pastor of the First Presby- 
terian Church (U.S.) of Centreville, 
Alabama. He has previously published 
volumes dealing with Christian apolo- 








getics and now enters the field of 
comment with an exposition of Paul’s 
letter to the Romans. 

The introduction to the epistle is 
held to less than nine pages, and per- 
haps its most enlightening section con- 
cerns the author’s views on inspiration. 
With great emphasis Hamilton stresses 
his belief in a doctrine of verbal in- 
spiration which regards the Bible in the 
original autographs as “the very Word 
of God himself.” 

The commentary proper has a simple, 
somewhat mechanical arrangement. Its 
sixteen chapters correspond to the chap- 
ters of the epistle, and no attempt is 
made to see the letter whole. A brief 
survey paragraph opens each chapter 
and is followed with a verse exposition. 
The character of the exposition may be 
sampled from these comments on 8:24: 

We are saved in this hope of the 
glorious result of glorification. We 
have this blessing in Aope, not in 
actual possession (Hodge). If one 
already possesses a thing, it can- 
not be hoped for. We only hope 
for what we do not possess. This 
does not mean that the hope of 
{sic} unfounded. On the contrary, 
the hope can only arise because 
of the trust and confidence in God 
who has promised the realization 
of the hope. We have a basis, in 
what God has already given us of 
spiritual blessings, for hoping for 
the full realization of all the bless- 
ings promised (p. 135). 
Each chapter closes with a list of re- 
view questions, such as, “What was an 
apostle?”, ‘““What is imputation?” and 
“Where did Paul intend to go after 
visiting Rome?” 

Hamilton’s book contains a _ great 
deal of solid information and belongs 
to that conservative tradition associated 
with the names of Hodge and Machen. 
—JaMEs I. Cook 










































Resurrection and Historical Rea- 
son, by Richard R. Niebuhr, New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 
1957. Pp. v-184. $3.95. 


There are a good many things that 
can be said in commendation of the 
volume before us. The author, who 
is a son of Dr. H. R. Niebuhr of Yale, 
is valiant in battle against the hosts 
of modern theological and biblical 
scholars who have, deliberately or no, 
depreciated history as such, and the 
resurrection history in particular. One 
by one he sets before our attention the 
theological method of such “greats” 
as D. F. Strauss, W. Herrmann, Schlei- 
ermacher, Harnack, A. Schweitzer, 
Barth, Brunner, C. H. Dodd, and John 
Knox, and reveals how each, in the 
service of some philosophy or other, 
be it Kantian, Platonic, Hegelian, or 
of some psychological framework, sep- 
arates the “meaning” of the given 
historical event from historical actuality 
as such. By performing this disservice 
to biblical history in general, especial- 
ly in connection with the interpretation 
of the historical Jesus, they removed 
the historical occurrence of the resur- 
rection of Jesus from the central place 
it occupied in the primitive church. 
That resurrection event is actually re- 
quired, and this means in its historical 
objectivity, to explain four very im- 
portant elements in the experience of 
the primitive church: the gospels, the 
apostolate, the identification of the 
Spirit or new quality of life and the 
consolidation of the Christian commun- 
ity, and the life of the community in 
hope. Let it be said that the author’s 
analyses of his opponents are excellent, 
though brief. One can get a fairly 
good perspective on what has been 
going on in the theological realm the 
last century and a half, at least as far 
as the main currents are concerned. 


Niebuhr’s position is set out as fol- 
lows: ‘The conviction fundamental to 








these chapters is that our Christian 
faith, if it be founded in history at all, 
is anchored not only upon the historical 
event of Jesus Christ, but also upon 
our own participation in the same kind 
of historicity that we attribute to him” 
(p. v). Faith in Christ and his resur- 
rection must not be thrust into the 
“upper air’ somewhere, as if the true 
meaning of the Christ and the event 
were to be found in a rarefied area 
abstracted from the ordinariness of his- 
tory as we experience it on the earthly 


‘plane. To do so is to engage in a 


“heterogeneous epistemology” (p. 3). 
As a matter of fact, the resurrection 
tradition as we have received it in the 
Bible illuminates the very nature of 
historical thought. In the modern period 
a clash has arisen between this tradi- 
tional historical faith and “critical his- 
torical reason.” The sophistical idea of 
history entailed in the latter must now 
be rejected. ‘The resurrection was the 
event that the primitive community in 
all its confusing diversity of perspec- 
tives used to interpret everything else: 
the true identity of Jesus, the meaning 
of his ministry and his death, his com- 
ing again, and, finally, his birth” (p. 
18). 

The “down to earth” argument of 
Dr. Niebuhr should have a very salu- 
tary effect upon theological and biblical 
discussions today. The sophisticated, 
who will not want to come into too 
close contact with the grime of such 
an earthly historicity, will reject this 
view out of hand. But many others, 
tired of the etherealizations of obfus- 
cating theologians, will rejoice in what 
they find here. This is not to say that 
one can leave the matter quite where 
Dr. Niebuhr has left it. His too-close 
identification of the Holy Spirit with 
the ‘spirit of the Christian community” 
(p. 159), for example, gives too natur- 
alistic an explanation of the peculiar 
quality of life possessed by that com- 
munity and the individuals who com- 
posed it. Not only cross and resurrec- 


tion are important for the understand- 
ing of the history that took place, but 
Pentecost, the objective giving of the 
Holy Spirit, is important too. As a 
matter of fact, the presence and wit- 
ness of the Holy Spirit acting in be- 
half of Christ (John 16:12-15, e.g.) 
is of critical importance for the right 
understanding of the events which had 
taken place in connection with the life, 
ministry, death, and resurrection of 
Jesus Christ. The vast majority of per- 
sons present when these events were 
taking place were not impressed re- 
demptively by them. It is not the his- 
torical event in itself which is the 
source of spiritual life and power, but 
that event interpreted meaningfully, that 
is, redemptively, to the unregenerate 
heart and mind by the Holy Spirit who 
had come. 
—ELTON M. EENIGENBURG 


The Deeper Faith, by Gordon 
Girod, Grand Rapids: Reformed 
Publications, 1958. Pp. 135. $2.50. 


This book is to be commended for 
the subject with which it deals. It is 
an exposition of the Canons of Dort. 
Every minister in the Reformed Church 
must subscribe to these Canons. There- 
fore, every elder should be familiar 
with them. Yet, as Girod states: “In 
the theological superficiality of the 
twentieth century it is tragic indeed 
that many who consider themselves to 
be truly Reformed in their religious 
thinking often have only the vaguest 
conception of those pivotal points upon 
which Reformed theology turns” (p. 
rie 

This book is further to be commend- 
ed for its style. It deals with a very 
difficult subject, but it is written in a 
clear, conversational style. The con- 
stant emphasis on the biblical basis 
of the Canons is very good. 

In dealing with unconditional elec- 
tion, Girod correctly points out that 
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those who say, “If you will pray, if you 
will repent, if you will believe, you 
will be born again” (p. 19), have ac- 
tually presented a new form of ego- 
centric works-righteousness. On limited 
atonement, he indicates the passages 
of Scripture which speak of Christ 
dying for a limited group. This chap- 
ter could be strengthened by explain- 
ing those passages which apparently 
teach that Christ died for all. On total 
depravity, Girod augments the scrip- 
tural argument with evidence provided 
by recent history. He shows how total 
depravity is a condition of spiritual 
deadness, so that the initiative must 
come from God. Under irresistible 
grace, one could wish that more were 
said on just how it is irresistible. The 
chapter on the perseverance of the 
saints, like the others, contains much 
material of an intensely practical nature. 


In the chapter “Is It a Terrible 
Faith?” Girod implies that our Re- 
formed churches are ridiculed by the 
unregenerate world because we preach 
the doctrines of the Canons. But how 
much are these doctrines really preached 
by our ministers? Without going to 
extremes, they should be preached more. 
If the world considers us “narrow- 
minded,” it is not so much because 
of our peculiarly Reformed doctrines, 
as it is because of the fundamentals 
which we preach in common with other 
evangelicals, and probably the greatest 
reason many of our churches are thus 
labelled is because of the ethical stand- 
ards which they emphasize. 

This is a very useful book, and 
should be required reading for all min- 
isters and elders of our Reformed 
Church in America. 

—Harry Buis 


Christ in Our Place, by Paul van 
Buren, Grand Rapids: Eerdmans 
Publishing Co., 1958. Pp. 152. 
$3.00. 


























This volume, from the pen of a 
young Episcopalian, was written as a 
doctoral dissertation at Basel and is 
one more of the many Calvin studies 
to have come from the press in recent 
years. It is, as the title indicates and 
as the sub-title reads, a study of “the 
substitutionary character of Calvin's 
doctrine of reconciliation.” The argu- 
ment proceeds through a discussion of 
the incarnation, or Christ’s union with 
us; the atonement, or Christ in our 
place; and, incorporation, or our union 
with Christ. The discussion on the 
atonement includes treatment of the 
obedience of Christ, his identification 
with us and condemnation for us as a 
sinner, and the resurrection and ascen- 
sion, seen by Calvin as a part of Christ’s 
one work in our place. The exposition 
of the Reformer’s thought is, in general, 
careful and accurate. Calvin is shown 
to follow the usual church teaching 
from Irenaeus on, and particularly Lom- 
bard, in teaching that Christ’s human 
nature only suffers—‘the divine nature 
rested,” says Calvin—and van Buren 
takes issue with the Reformer for this 
position (pp. 38f., 84, 141). This teach- 
ing has been adopted by many theo- 
logians in the Reformed tradition who 
have argued it on the basis of the im- 
passibility of God. It seems to this re- 
viewer, as it does to van Buren, that 
the reality of the incarnation is threat- 
ened by that doctrine as well as the 
true significance of the cross. It was not 
only the human nature of Christ that 
suffered and died, but the God-man, 
Jesus Christ. 

The author shows the advance made 
by Calvin in the history of the doctrine 
of the atonement by his doctrine of 
substitution in general, and in particular 
by his teaching of Christ’s condemnation 
by Pilate in our place. Concerning this 
latter matter no trace can be found 
even in such prolific writers before 
him as Aquinas and Lombard. The 


heavy forensic emphasis in Calvin is, 


noted, and the author points out that 
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for Calvin the doctrine of the imputa- 
tion of the righteousness of Christ to 
the sinner is not, let us say, as in Vin- 
cent Taylor, et al., a “fiction [but} 
rather, a reality of grace’ (p. 62). He 
holds, moreover, that “Calvin can pass 
from forensic language to sacrificial as 
though the two terminologies were 
equivalent, which shows us that, al- 
though the figures are different, the 
basic thought that we have previously 
followed in a forensic setting remains 
the same here” (p. 68; cf. p. 70). 

’ An interesting and somewhat dubious 
point made by the author repeatedly 
is that there is no doctrine of limited 
atonement to be found in Calvin’s writ- 
ings (pp. 50, 102ff.). It is interesting 
because of the history of that doctrine 
in seventeenth century Reformed theo- 
logy, in particular in the Arminian 
controversy in the Netherlands and in 
the school of Saumur in France. It is 
rather dubious to make much of the 
point because the question was not 
debated in Calvin’s day and is not 
treated by him specifically; the only 
allusions to it are incidental. If van 
Buren can quote Calvin as teaching 
universal atonement, as he is able, he 
should also quote him on I John 2:2, 
where the apostle writes: “He is the 
propitiation for our sins; and not for 
ours only, but also for the whole 
world.’”’ On the latter part of this verse 
Calvin writes: “He added this. . .that 
the faithful might be assured that the 
expiation made by Christ extends to all 
who by faith embrace the gospel. Here 
a question may be raised, how have 
the sins of the whole world been ex- 
piated? I pass by the dotages of the 
fanatics, who under this pretence extend 
salvation to all the reprobate, and there- 
fore to Satan himself. Such a monstrous 
thing deserves no refutation. They who 
seek to avoid this absurdity have said 
that Christ suffered sufficiently for the 
whole world, but efficiently only for 
the elect. This solution has commonly 
prevailed in the schools. Though then 








I allow that what has been said is 
true, yet I deny that it is suitable to 
this passage; for the design of John 
was no other than to make this bene- 
fit common to the whole Church. Then 
under the word al] or whole, he does 
not include the reprobate, but desig- 
nates those who should believe as well 
as those who were then scattered 
through various parts of the world.” 
Moreover, it is true, as A. A. Hodge 
has said, that “the entire analogy and 
spirit of Calvin’s system was as a whole 
broadly characterized by the subjection 
of Redemption to Election as a means 
to an end” (The Atonement, p. 389). 
It does not take much reading in Cal- 
vin to see that his conception of re- 
demption as particular requires the idea 
of definite—a word preferable to “limit- 
ed”’—atonement to square with it. How- 
ever, van Buren’s discussion may well 
serve to remind us of the necessity of 
exegeting Calvin aright and that there 
are surprises in store for those who 
will read him—the commentaries too! 
—faithfully. 

There are other points worth dis- 
cussing, such as that on predestination 
(see page 103), and Calvin’s clear 
teaching of the universality of the gos- 
pel offer. As a last observation, how- 
ever, this reader would question the 
propriety of dropping the introduction 
to the volume by Professor Karl Barth 
under whose direction the dissertation 
was written. It appears in the British 
edition, and the first item in the table 
of contents, “Introduction by Karl 
Barth,” is not deleted from the Ameri- 
can edition. Was it omitted because 
Barth says that many in the current 
revival of theological thinking “learned 
precisely from Calvin a way of free 
theological thinking” which dislikes 
speaking of any “ism,” including Cal- 
vinism, but only wishes “to bring every 
thought captive unto the obedience of 
Christ?” Barth writes further: ‘He 
who speaks of ‘Calvinism,’ he who 
boasts of being a ‘Calvinist’ or con- 
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demns others as ‘Calvinists,’ only shows 
thereby that he either does not know 
or has not understood Calvin. He who 
learns from Calvin learns no ‘ism,’ but 
rather attention, concentration, loyalty 
and joyousness before the truth, the 
truth which is not exhausted in any 
‘system’ and which no man has done 
enough to serve, not even this master 
. . . «As a teacher of this sort, as an 
educator into true theological liberal- 
ism, Calvin has become known and 
loved by a few of us during the past 
decades.”” Those words, and the rest, 
spoken by one who has done much 
to rehabilitate Calvin’s name in the 
world of theological discourse might 
well be pondered. To omit them for 
prudential reasons, because Barth’s 
name is associated with some ideas 
which are unacceptable, is to omit them 
for no good cause whatsoever. 
—M. EuGENE OSTERHAVEN 


Rembrandt and the Gospel, by 
W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, Philadel- 
phia: The Westminster Press, 1958. 
Pp. 193. $4.50. 


Unless one is a specialist in the 
field of the criticism of art the best, 
or only, manner in which he can write 
a review of a book of this nature is to 
summarize the author’s argument and 
indicate his personal reaction to it. 
It is also true, however, that compe- 
tence in art criticism alone does not 
qualify one for adequate criticism of the 
art of Rembrandt or of this volume. 
For, as the author shows in his enu- 
meration of the contradictory opinions 
that have been given by students of 
Rembrandt of the inner content of his 
work, some of the opinions ‘come 
from art historians who are more com- 
petent in the field of art criticism than 
in that of cultural and church history” 
(p. 110). Yet, without an understand- 
ing of these, Rembrandt cannot be un- 
derstood. 
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The fact is that Rembrandt is pre- 
eminently “the painter of the Bible,” 
as Visser ’t Hooft aptly calls him. He 
was a painter of the Bible in a day 
when the Church did not provide com- 
missions for painting, and when pri- 
vate people mainly ordered portraits 
(p. 18). So the sole reason for a 
painter’s choosing a religious theme 
was his interest. Rembrandt’s biblical 
interest is shown in his choice of bib- 
lical themes in 145 paintings (out of 
about 650), 70 etchings (out of about 
300), and 575 drawings (out of 1250 
to 1500). The drawings, not intended 
for the public, are most revealing. 
“They are like the pages of a diary 
where all through his life Rembrandt 
noted down the discoveries he made 
in the Bible’ (p. 19). Moreover, unlike 
other famous artists who drew from 
the Bible their themes, Rembrandt 
painted the whole Bible, ranging 
throughout it from beginning to end 
(p. 21). He sought to illustrate nar- 
rative and also to interpret the “texts 
of Scripture.” Visser ‘t Hooft then 
might share the judgment of the critic 
who said that Rembrandt was a better 
exegete than many a learned theologian! 

It was not always thus, however. He 
began painting when baroque art, the 
style of the Counter-Reformation, held 
the field. Its force and majesty im- 
pressed him. “It is the avowed style 
of glorification, and thus it glorifies 
Christ, Mary, the saints, and above all 
the Church, which is made into a 
spiritual and secular great power, into 
‘a kind of demi-god who has taken the 
place of the true God and has been 
supplied with all his prerogatives.’ ” 
Christ is a superman, Mary the Queen 
of Heaven, and the saints heroes. There 
came a time when Rembrandt felt “too 
deeply stirred by [the] simplicity of the 
Bible to follow that pompous and 
boastful fashion. . . and created a 
personal style of his own” (pp. 114f.). 
This style is full of tension for it 
proclaims the most contradictory of all 
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messages, that of the self-abasement of 
God who became man. Rembrandt, the 
author tells us in the first chapter and 
reiterates, “finally turned his back on 
the glorification of man which had be- 
come the classical ideal, and which 
reached its zenith in baroque art. Thus 
he shows us that he has learned that 
it is a humble thing to be a man. From 
this time the beautiful ceased to be 
an end in itself for him. He realized 
that beauty must serve something 
higher, namely truth, or else it is in 
danger of becoming an empty shell, 
falsifying the reality of life. If beauty 
accepts this part, it acquires a new 
substance through which the eternal 
shines” (p. 13). 

The author’s revealing criticism of 
baroque art is found frequently (pp. 
13ff., 31ff., 42ff., 112ff.), and he la- 
ments the fact that Protestantism, with 
its little interest in Rembrandt, has 
“received baroque art with open arms. . 
. .unaware of the basic contradiction 
between this art and foundations of 
its own faith” (p. 116). 

What was the religious association of 
this man who “lived with his Bible’’? 
He was not interested in “‘systemg and 
orthodoxies,” avers the author. In his 
younger years the influence of the Re- 
formed Church was predominant. In 
his forties he “probably” was some- 
what influenced by the Mennonite com- 
munity, although he did not join it. 
In his later years his associations were 
with friends whose attitude, ‘while 
framed by the Reformed creed was that 
of a broad-minded and very personal 
biblical Christianity” (p. 70). 

Written for laymen in the field of 
art, the book is interesting reading for 
one’s leisure hours. Dr. Visser ’t Hooft, 
a churchman and theologian has given 
long and careful attention to his sub- 
ject, as the extensive footnotes show. 
In the judgment of this reader he has 
done excellent work. The last one-third 
of the book consists of plates in black 
and white—M. EUGENE OSTERHAVEN 














Calvin: Commentaries, The Li- 
brary of Christian Classics, Volume 
XXIII, Joseph Haroutunian, trans- 
lator and editor, Louise Pettibone 
Smith, collaborator, Philadelphia: 
The Westminster Press, 1958. Pp. 
414. $5.00. 


Of the twenty-six volumes of The 
Library of Christian Classics, four are 
devoted to Calvin, while one of these 
four is given exclusively to selections 
from his Commentaries—the only vol- 
ume of commentaries in the entire 
Library. This, of course, is only as it 
should be. 

It is neither necessary nor possible to 
try to review Calvin’s commentaries. 
Joseph Haroutunian has done both an 
enthusiastic and excellent job of it in 
the first fifty pages of this volume. The 
necessary task is to determine whether 
this anthology in its compilation does 
justice both to the content and attrac- 
tiveness of the original. Dr. Haroutu- 
nian, in seeking to do justice to the 
content, has aimed at depth of treat- 
ment rather than breadth, and has 
therefore limited to nine the topics un- 
der which he has grouped his illustra- 
tive passages. These chapters, ‘The 
Bible,” “The Knowledge of God,” “‘Je- 
sus Christ,” ‘The Christian Life,” 
“Faith,” ‘Providence,’ ‘Election and 
Predestination,” “Ethics and the Com- 
mon Life,” and “The Church,” will 
provide students with a gold mine 
from which to glean learned quotes 
from many diverse commentaries with 
which to embellish their papers. How- 
ever, the editor has also provided 
thorough indexes of passages cited, so 
that professors may easily ascertain the 
source of said learned quotes. The edi- 
tor has also sought to do justice to 
content by freshly translating all selec- 
tions, in an attempt to restore the color 
and forcefulness of the original. 


As to whether the passages cited are 


truly representative, it must be recog- 
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nized that when dealing with such a 
mass of material both the selection, and 
any evaluation of such, are likely to 
be subjectively conditioned. Everyone 
will, of course, miss some choice pas- 
sage that should certainly have been 
included (e.g., commentary on Matt. 
23:37 and Luke 13:34, in loco, should 
certainly not have been omitted in the 
passages concerning “Election and Pre- 
destination”). However, no undue bias 
is noticeable, and in any case the pas- 
sages chosen are allowed to speak for 
themselves without interpretive com- 
ment by the editor. 

Has the attractiveness of the original 
been maintained? Within the framework 
of the intentions of the Library, this is 
an excellent introduction to Calvin’s 
commentaries, for the editor has suc- 
ceeded in his intention of providing 
us with varied selections which illus- 
trate Calvin’s “qualities as an exegete, 
. . . his concern with literary and his- 
torical questions, his understanding of 
Scripture . . . and his constant pre- 
occupation with the upbuilding of the 
church” (p. 14). But when these suc- 
cesses have been acknowledged, the 
point must still be made that this does 
not constitute the most attractive pos- 
sible introduction to the commentaries. 
The difficulties are two: in a volume 
such as this one is not only reading 
non-consecutively, but obliquely as well. 
It is bad enough to jump from Genesis 
to Isaiah to John to Hebrews, but it 
is even worse to have the editor sub- 
suming the selection under one head- 
ing, while Calvin is directing his at- 
tention to the exposition of a specific 
passage of Scripture. The very size of 
the passages cited accents both of these 
difficulties. To achieve the goals of 
the editors, this was an unavoidable 
necessity, but it does detract from the 
attractiveness of the commentaries to 
such an extent that not even the new 
translation is adequate compensation. 
If one is to meet these writings of 
Calvin in their most attractive form, 














so that they may be fully enjoyed, then 
one should go not to an anthology, 
but directly to a volume of the com- 
mentaries, for there, reading consecu- 
tively, and with attention devoted to 
the exposition of Scripture, one finds 
a commentary at once superb in its 
exegesis, theology, and Christian in- 
sight—and therefore always relevant. 
—DOoNALD J. BRUGGINK 


The Visible Words of God, by 
Joseph C. McLelland, Grand Ra- 
pids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publish- 
ing Co., 1957. Pp. vi-291. $4.00. 


The sub-title of this fine volume 
is “An Exposition of the Sacramental 
Theology of Peter Martyr Vermigli, 
A.D. 1500-1562.” Peter Martyr, the 
Italian reformer and associate of Calvin, 
Bucer, and other Reformation leaders, 
was a profound thinker in many the- 
ological areas. His peculiar insights 
into the meaning of the sacraments are 
of special significance for the proper 
understanding of the Reformation shift 
from the Roman Catholic doctrine of 
transubstantiation to a more biblical 
one. Calvin himself highly approved of 
Martyr’s work in this difficult area, 
and their conclusions are in essential 
agreement. Peter Martyr’s writings have 
been sorely neglected in the general re- 
covery of the Reformation in our time. 
Dr. McLelland’s work, thoroughly 
scholarly, is therefore to be appreciated 
the more. The Reformed view of the 
sacraments, as represented by the teach- 
ings of Calvin and Martyr among 
others, reveals a much more profound 
understanding of what actually takes 
place in these rites than is commonly 
understood among us today. The great 
reformers insisted upon a real partaking 
of the Christ in the supper, for exam- 
ple, not just a remembrance of things 
past. 

This volume is not written for popu- 
lar consumption, and there is no reason 





why it should have been. It requires 
careful study, especially since the au- 
thor quotes Martyr’s own writings at 
great length throughout the body of the 
text. This is to the good, for we have 
it first-hand then, with a careful com- 
mentary by the author, and a joining 
together of Martyr’s theological wis- 
dom, piece by piece. There is almost 
certain to come a revived interest in 
the Italian reformer through the publi- 
cation of this work. 


—ELTON M. EENIGENBURG 


A New Eusebius, edited by J. 
Stevenson, New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1957. Pp. v-427. $4.50. 


Students of early church history al- 
ways found B. J. Kidd’s Documents 
Illustrative of the History of the Church 
to be so very helpful for its translated 
selections from a wide range of writers, 
Christian and anti-Christian, in the 
early centuries of the Christian era. 
That work has been out of print for 
some time, and the volume before us 
seeks to supply the lack. It is based 
on Kidd, though some of the latter’s 
selections have been deleted, and others 
have been added. The editor, J. Steven- 
son, has sought to select and arrange 
the materials “to form a continuous 
commentary on the course of the 
Church’s history during the period” 
(to A.D. 337). The volume is superbly 
done and is much more readable than 
the similar collection by Ayer. Especi- 
ally helpful are the paragraph titles 
supplied by the editor, giving the read- 
er an immediate index to the content. 
A collection of this kind has special 
value for persons just becoming ac- 
quainted with the early church area 
of history, and for those, too, who 
lack the time to spend in the complete 
works. 

—ELTON M. EENIGENBURG 
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Ways To Win, by W. E. Grind- 
staff, Nashville: Broadman Press, 
1957. Pp. 212. $2.75. 


This is a book on methods of evan- 
gelism for the local church. The author 
is assistant executive secretary of the 
Baptist General Convention of Okla- 
homa. Knowing how effective the 
Southern Baptists have been in evange- 
listic work, many pastors will want 
to examine this book to see what can 
be learned of their methods. 

Dr. Grindstaff, however, does not 
limit his discussion of methods to those 
used by Southern Baptists. The author 
secured the names of one hundred pas- 
tors who were recommended by their 
denominational leaders for their success 
in evangelistic activities. Eighty-five pas- 
tors from 15 denominations (the blurb 
on the jacket says 50) located in 23 
states, Canada, Australia, and New Zea- 
land, sent detailed replies in which 
they outlined their method, program, 
and organization for evangelism. 
Though many different methods of 
evangelistic work in the local church 
are discussed, the author favors some 
plan which is continuous and not sea- 
sonal. Although the book is limited 
exclusively to methods of evangelism, 
it is impossible to discuss methods 
without a theological basis and it is 
very evident that this book assumes the 
theology of the revivalistic and baptistic 
position. 

—HENrRY BAST 


Twelve Great Questions About 
Christ, by Clarence E. Macartney, 
Grand Rapids: Baker Book House, 
1956, Pp. 221. $2.50. 


Dr. Clarence Macartney was not only 
one of the foremost American preachers 
of the first half of the twentieth cen- 
tury, he was also one of the great 
apologists for the Christian faith. He 
fought and labored incessantly for the 


orthodox faith in his denomination and 
he frequently published apologetic 
books and articles. This book contains 
twelve addresses in defense of the per- 
son and work of Jesus Christ. These 
twelve chapters give a brilliant, posi- 
tive statement of the evangelical posi- 
tion and at the same time fearlessly 
expose and refute the liberal doctrines. 
Quoting from a Roman Catholic writer, 
Dr. Macartney gives a lucid statement 
of the classical liberalism of the 1920's. 
Liberal Protestantism is described as a 
religion of “works without faith. Or 
to put it more plainly, it makes no dif- 
erence what you believe as long as you 
do what you consider as right. No won- 
der that Protestantism has become year 
by year, less religious and more purely 
social in character.” 

This book is a reprint, being original- 
ly published in 1923. Since all apolo- 
getic works have a tendency to be 
dated, this one also does. The book, 
however, is important for its historical 
value, giving documentary evidence of 
what liberalism was in the 1920's, but 
also for its brilliant positive statement 
of the historic Christian faith, and as 
a reminder to us that we in our genera- 
tion must contend earnestly for the 
faith once for all delivered unto the 
saints. 

—HENrY BAST 


Salute Thy Soul, by Clarence E. 
Macartney, Nashville: Abingdon 
Press, 1957. Pp. 144. $2.00. 


This is a volume of thirteen sermons 
which Dr. Macartney was compiling for 
publication at the time of his death 
in 1957. When Dr. Macartney realized 
that he would not be able to finish this 
work himself, he requested his semi- 
nary classmate and close personal friend, 
Oswald T. Allis, to see the volume 
through the press. In the foreword, 
Dr. Allis gives an interesting anecdote. 
As Dr. Macartney was lying critically 














ill on .a Sunday morning, two days 
before he died, he said to his brother 
Robertson, who was leaving to preach 
at a nearby church, ‘Put all the Bible 
you can into it.” 

Clarence Macartney was a_ biblical 
preacher. In his long and fruitful minis- 
try, he saw the rise and the decline of 
liberalism, and was one of the fore- 
most opponents of modernism in his 
own denomination. In the heyday of 
liberalism he saw life-situation preach- 
ing substituted for biblical preaching, 
but all his life, Dr. Macartney remained 
a biblical preacher and put all the Bible 
he could into all his sermons. 

This is not to say, however, that 
Macartney was an expository preacher. 
Though biblical in content, his method 
was topical and biographical. The thir- 
teen sermons in this volume are rep- 
resentative of Dr. Macartney’s preach- 
ing. Although the sermons are not 
dated, it is evident from three footnotes 
that the sermons were preached over the 
years of Dr. Macartney’s ministry. One 
of the sermons in this volume appeared 
in the Christian Century Pulpit in 
1934. One was preached on his return 
to the pulpit of the First Presbyterian 
Church after a year’s absence due to 
illness. The sermons are warm, evan- 
gelical, biblical, and richly illustrated 
from literature. If there are some young 
preachers or laymen who do not possess 
one of Dr.. Macartney’s numerous vol- 
umes of published sermons, this book 
will serve well as a representative sam- 
ple of his preaching. 

—HEnry Bast 


What, Then, Is Man? A Sym- 
posium of Theology, Psychology, 
and Psychiatry, St. Louis: Concor- 
dia Publishing House, 1958. Pp. 
356. $3.50. 

This book is designated as Graduate 


Study Number III prepared under the 
direction of the School for Graduate 


Studies, Concordia Theological Sem- 
inary. The first two numbers are titled 
The Survival of the Historic Vestments 
in the Lutheran Church After 1555 and 
Justification by Faith in Modern Theo- 
logy. 

What, Then, is Man? is a symposium 
to which five persons have made con- 
tributions. The largest contribution was 
made by the chairman of the special 
committee, Dr. Paul Meehl, head of 
the Department of Psychology, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. Other contributors 
are Dr. Richard Klann, Lutheran cam- 
pus pastor of the New York area and 
a gtaduate student who earned his doc- 
torate under Reinhold Niebuhr and 
Paul Tillich; Dr. Alfred Schmeiding, 
former professor of psychology at Con- 
cordia Teachers College, River Forest, 
Illinois; Dr. Kenneth Breimeier, head 
of the field-work program at Concordia 
Seminary; and Dr. Sophie Schroeder- 
Sloman, a practicing psychiatrist in 
Oak Park, Illinois. 

Members of the symposium have 
stated their aims, which are three: 
“First, we wished to make available a 
brief exposition of the Christian doc- 
trine of man... . Secondly, we have 
tried to set forth some of the basic 
facts and theories of Psychology and 
Psychiatry for the benefit of pastors and 
theologians who have had little or no 
technical training in these areas. Thirdly 

. .we have attempted to make a be- 
ginning at the conceptual analysis of 
the relations between these two systems 
of ideas, especially at those points of 
contact where the likelihood of incom- 
patibility appeared to be greatest’ (p. 
3). 


In Chapter II, “The Christian View 
of Man,” a brief compend of theology 
is given with twenty-one propositions. 
For this chapter the author refers fre- 
quently to Kierkegaard, Tillich, and 
Niebuhr, as well as to the Lutheran 


_ Confessions and various Scripture pas- 
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sages. 














In Chapter VI, entitled, “Psycho- 
dynamics and Psychopathology,” there 
is presented in digest form material 
that is usually found in textbooks of 
abnormal psychology. This includes de- 
scriptions of mental deficiency, psy- 
choses, psychoneuroses, and sociopathic 
personality. The familiar mental mechan- 
isms are listed and described, as well as 
a brief description of the several types 
of treatment available and in use. 

Chapter VII is titled “Tensions Be- 
tween Psychology and Theology.” The 
authors state that some of the tensions 
between psychology and theology are 
caused by a lack of understanding. 
“Terms such as justification, sanctifica- 
tion, sacrament, original sin. . . either 
do not mean anything at all or have 
mainly a faint negative emotional qual- 
ity [for clinical psychologists}. On the 
other side, very few pastors have had 
any formal instruction in the basic 
principles of psychology. . . .The mech- 
anisms of defense which are the daily, 
routine stock-in-trade of psychology, 
are often a foreign language to the 
working pastor’ (p. 151). Another 
source of tension suggested by the 
author is in the use of words in dif- 
ferent ways. For example: “The word 
‘guilt’ provides a sorry example of this 
type of semantic problem. When a 
psychotherapist speaks about ‘guilt,’ it 
is almost always short for ‘guilt feeling’, 

i.e., a psychological event of state. . 
Now when the pastor or theologian 
speaks of guilt, he does not intend to 
designate a feeling; he refers to an ob- 
jective ethical or forensic relation be- 
tween a man and God (or between a 
man and another man). To feel guilty 
and to be guilty are, quite obviously, 
not the same thing” (p. 152). There 
are, therefore, some “potentially re- 

_ movable sources of conflicts between 
secular psychology and Christianity” 
(p. 162). 

As a matter of practical expediency, 
the author suggests the following solu- 
tion to the difficult problem of re- 





ferral: “Other things equal, it is ad- 
mittedly preferable for Christians to 
seek psychiatric or psychological help 
from Christian agencies or practitioners. 
Failing that, pastors having occasion to 
make referrals or to consult secular 
experts should try to ascertain which 
among the non-Christian professional 
workers are best informed about Chris- 
tian doctrine and are most scrupulous 
in confining themselves to their own 
proper role and competence. Unfortu- 
nately, there are many communities in 
which these religious criteria are diffi- 
cult or impossible to meet” (p. 167). 

Chapter X, “Faith and Personality,” 
will be of special interest to those who 
engage in a religious ministry to the 
mentally ill. The authors have made 
good use of the book of Wayne E. 
Oates, Religious Factors in Mental Ill- 
ness. 

The material found in Chapter XI, 
“Pastoral Counseling and the Means of 
Grace,” will be of special interest to 
pastors. Pastors may be interested in 
learning why people do not come to 
their pastors for help. The author says, 
“Some say that they have no idea the 
pastor is interested in anything except 
having them come to church. Some do 
not feel they know him personally. 
Others feel they know him too well 
personally or socially to tell him their 
innermost thoughts. Some feel he is too 
busy to devote any amount of time 
to any one individual. Some feel guilty 
because they have been given the im- 
pression that real Christians have no 
problems. Others feel that the pastor 
will be unable to help them because of 
the problems in his own personal life 
that he has apparently been unable to 
solve. Still others have some question 
as to whether the fact of counseling 
and its content will be confidential’ 
(p. 269). 

The reviewer is impressed with the 
candor of the several authors who freely 
concede, “The reader who will get the 
most out of this book will be the rare 


























one who is already fairly conversant 
with theology, psychology, and psychia- 
try (with a little analytic philosophy 
thrown in besides)” (p. 4). They also 
state, ‘We simply take for granted the 
truth of revelation found in the scrip- 
ture (as explicated by the Lutheran 
Confessions) ; we also take for granted 
the essential correctness of what is 
held, on experimental or clinical 
grounds, by students of physiology, 
psychology, and psychiatry” (p. 6). 

Although there is this common com- 
mitment on the part of the several 
authors, the book lacks the type of 
unity which it would have had if it 
had a single author. After reading the 
book, one would feel that the authors 
have sought to answer the question, 
“What, then, is man?” by saying that 
he is a creature of God, that he is one 
who has sinned and is in need of re- 
demption, that this redemption has 
been accomplished by God in Jesus 
Christ, and that in addition to the ex- 
perience of salvation it is needful for 
us to know the psychology of man and 
his personality. Therefore we need the 
information that psychology and psychi- 
atry can give in order to make life more 
significant and make living for God 
more effective. 

This book can be helpful to pastors 
in giving information concerning mental 
disorders and their treatment. It will 
also be helpful to pastors in that it 
presents elementary information concern- 
ing the field of psychology and deals 
with problems of tension between the- 
ology and psychology, about which pas- 
tors are legitimately concerned. The 
book does not purport to give final 
answers on these problems, but it does 
make a contribution. 

—WILLIAM L. HIEMSTRA 
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Ministry 
and 
Priesthood 


T. W. Manson, amidst the cur- 
rent controversies on the nature 
of the ministry, has written two 
timely essays. The first pictures 
Jesus’ ministry as the pattern of 
the church’s task today. The sec- 
ond shows how the doctrine of 
the ministry is related to the doc- 
trine of the priesthood of be- 
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Rosert Bruce’s five sermons, 
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Divinity School Bulletin. 
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The Victor Speaks, by Edmund 
Schlink, (translated by Paul F. 
Koehneke), St. Louis: Concordia 
Publishing House, 1958. Pp. 126. 
$2.50. 


This is a good book for Lenten 
reading. It presents a series of medita- 
tions on the seven words spoken by 
Christ from the cross and on eight of 
the statements the Savior made after 
his resurrection. It is a translation of 
the German work, Der Erhoehte spricht. 
The author, Dr. Edmund Schlink, is a 
prominent Lutheran theologian and 
member of the faculty of Heidelberg 
University since 1946. 

The book as a whole has a wonder- 
ful emphasis. Jesus Christ is presented 
as the exalted Savior even in his deep- 
est humiliation. His hanging on the 
cross is his victory. On the other hand, 
the exaltation of the risen Christ, as he 
returns to his disciples, is full of humil- 
iation and condescension. The writer's 
objective is “that we may see clearly 
the exaltation of the crucified Savior 
and the humiliation of the exalted 
Savior” (p. 2). 

Each meditation is worth reading, 
but some are especially refreshing. Of 
the malefactor on the cross Professor 
Schlink writes: “He is the only one 
of all people around Jesus on Calvary 








who once and for all has given up all 


claims that he is right. . . .Only the 
malefactor who knows that he is guilty, 
so guilty that he stops making claims or 
uttering protests, only the man who 
breaks down completely under the bur- 
den of his sins and greets the cross 
as just reward—only he realizes that 
Jesus suffers innocently! . . . .Can only 
a malefactor see Christ’s victory on the 
cross and share this victory? Yes, only 
a malefactor!” (pp. 13-15). 

On the word of forsakenness he 
writes: “Only through his unfathom- 
able Godforsakenness does Christ com- 
pletely take our place: he suffers all 
that really was ours. . . .This desper- 
ate cry is perhaps the most comforting 
word of the entire Bible. In any case, 
there is no comfort either in the Old 
or in the New Testament that does not 
have its ultimate foundation in this 
cry of agony” (pp. 33-34). 

The eight post-resurrection conversa- 
tions include those with Mary Mag- 
dalene, the two disciples on the way 
to Emmaus, Peter, and Thomas and 
conclude with the two missionary com- 
missions. 

In general, these meditations are 
thought-provoking, devotional, and 
often unusual. Here is good study ma- 
terial for Lent. 

—J. RoBERT STEEGSTRA 
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